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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Ls" week brought us such a flood of reports that it was | 


necessary to postpone some of them for farther consideration. 
Nothing in the President’s message has occasioned more surprise 


ruptey law. 
seems to have overlooked this, although the urgency of the part 
of the business community with which he specially sympathizes 
might have made it certain that he would mention it. 

His statement of his opinion on the ship-canal across the 


Isthmus may be taken as emphasising the difference of this Ad- | 

ministration from its predecessors as to a very important point in | 
vga : A “sip 

Mr. Garfield and Mr. Blaine were very decided in 


diplomacy. 
their opinion that if ever a canal were constructed across any part 
of Central America, our especial interest in it, as a virtual part of 


our coast line, would entitle us to assume an especial control over | 


it, to the exclusion of all international agreements with European 
powers. 
the American people, if public opinion is to be ascertained from 
its organs. This was not a question on which any party differ- 
ence was seen to exist. It is true that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
contemplated a different kind of control, but also that that treaty 
Was negotiated at a time when our interest on the Pacific coast 
was much less than it now is, and when our place among the 
nations was much less assured. The Republican faction which 
was bound to find fault with anything Mr. Blaine might propose, 


it convenient to dispute, constituted the only protesting element, 
so far as we remember. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bayard seem to 


have taken up sete view of the canal question, and to regard the | 
Treaty as the right adjustment of the problems | 
| al government has not already enough of troubles on its hands, 
the Treaty is to be observed so long as it is in force, if it be not al- | 
ready repealed; but whether it is to be accepted as a perpetual | 
warrant for the doctrine that European powers have as great and | 
as legitimate an interest in the affairs of this continent as we | 
In this assumption we feel sure that the American people | 


Clayton-Bulwer ' 


opened by the cutting of a canal. The question is not whether 


have. 
have more faith in the principle implied in the Monroe Doctrine 
than Mr. Bayard seems to have. 





Mr. MANNING devotes a large part of his report to the silver 
question, rehearsing at length the argument against the continu- 
ance of coinage asa national danger. He puts the case more ju- 
diciously than Mr. Cleveland, and shows that he contemplates 
the resumption of silver coinage on the basis of an international 
agreement as an end to be sought in our cessation of that coinage 
for the present. 
lion-certificates scheme, and has aroused the enmity of that gen- 
tleman and his friends in a high degree. They are preparing 
petitions to Congress in which Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Manning and 
the Eastern banker are stigmatized as engaged in a conspiracy 
against silver with the object of forcing down all values and ruin- 
ing producers of all kinds. 
nonsense than is talked of by some newspapers on the other side, 
which represent the Denver people as managing a big scheme in 
the interests of silver, to which may be traced everything that is 
said in favor of that metal in any quarter, The capacity ofgrown 
men to behave like fretful boys is not monopolized by either side 
to this controversy. 





Wuat Mr. Manning says on the Tariff does not do him much 
credit as a student of our fiscal history. He very coolly takes it 
for granted that our protective system was devised for the benefit 
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| ° 

| for its removal. 
than his omission of all reference to the need of a national bank- | 
Great as were his efforts to leave out nothing, he | 


| are just as necessary to it as are sheetings or table-cutlery. 
| the duties on raw materials are not in the way of export, is shown 


In this view they had the support of the greater part of | 


This is nonsense, but not a bit worse | 





PRICE, 6 CENTS 


of our manufacturers, and that duties on raw materials are not in 
keeping with its general idea. He speaks as though the manufac- 
turers had a grievance if they found that any raw material had 
been made dearer by a duty, and that this very fact was a reason 
The object of a protective tariff is to achieve our 
industrial independence within the limits set for us by our natural 
resources; and this independence is not a whit more a matter of 
manufactures than it is of raw materials. Wool, salt and pig-iron 
That 


by the amount of our exports; and if we wish to increase that 
amount, the short way to do it is by creating a merchant marine. 
The free-raw-materials theory has grown up in New England, and 
out of the increased dependence of that section upon other parts 
of the country or upon foreign countries for such materials. But 
the West and even the South know what it is worth, and the Mid- 
dle States agree with them in their estimate.. 

Mr. Manning permits himself to speak of the Tariff duties as 
an inheritance from the war. Here again he departs from the 
truth of history. Nearly if not quite every duty in the Tariff has 
been lowered since the war, and many war duties have been abol- 
ished entirely. Such were the duties on tea and coffee ; the duties 
on sugar might very well follow them. But we do not observe 
that any of our Free Trade friends give a very hearty support to 
this first and most needed of revenue reforms. Many of them in- 
deed, would like to see the duties on tea and coffee restored, if 


| thereby they could get a better excuse for lowering any duty that 
and which deprecates the assertion of any right England finds | 


was beneficial to American labor.. 


Mr. LAMAR at the close of his report, brings up once more 
the question of founding and endowing a great national university 
at Washington, as was suggested by Mr. Jefferson. If the nation- 


let it by all means found a national university to keep it in hot 
water, At once every school of theology and anti-theology, of 
political economy and anti-economy, will be fighting for recogni- 
tion in its faculty and its teachings. Every ten years there will 
be a Congressional investigation of its mismanagement; and with 
every change of administration there will be an attempt to trans- 
fer its control. Whatever else its students may learn or fail to 


| learn, they will get an insight into many workings of our system 


of government which will be of great value to them as practical 


| politicians, although not much to them as students of political 
| principles. 


At present Johns Hopkins university is doing all that 
that region needs. 


Mr. Lamar illustrates the old statement that Southern men 


3 apie | are much more ready to promote the establishment of colleges 
He gives no support to Mr. Warner’s silver-bul- | — S 


than of schools. The first educational need of the country is to 
bring the voters of Mississippi and other illiterate states up to the 
average of American intelligence. But we never heard of our Sec- 
retary of the Interior being very zealous for national aid in that 
direction. 


THE report of the Commissioner of Navigation furnishes ample 


| evidence of the effect of protective legislation on the development 


of a merchant marine. We keep our coasting trade for our own 
ships, and the tonnage we have in that trade is greater than the 
tonnage of the merchant marine of any nation but England. We 
throw our trans-oceanic carrying-trade open to all the world, with 
the result that we have but half a million tons of ocean steamships 


| under our flag, in addition to those owned by our citizens but 


sailed under other flags. It is now for Congress to settle whether 
it will increase the nominal or the rea] strength of the country in 
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this matter. It can do the former by adopting Mr. Abram Hewitt’s 
plan of opening the registration, and thus putting our flag at the 
masthead of vessels already owned by Americans. It can do the 
former by acting on the suggestion of Mr. Hewitt’s constituents, 
and fostering American ship-building by protective legislation of 
some kind. Commissioner Patten favors the latter course. 





TuUus far very little has been done in either branch of Congress 
except to present bills and to discuss the rules of the House. Mr. 
Edmunds renews his proposal for a postal telegraph; Mr. Har- 
rison moves the admission of Dakota; Mr. Blair puts upon its 
passage once more his bill to extinguish illiteracy by national aid. 
In the House Mr. W. L. Scott, of this state, has a silver bill to offer, 
of which “the half is better than the whole.” If it had just con- 
fined the coinage of silver to such times as when the government’s 
silver reserve fell below $20,000,000, it would have been a wise 
proposal, and not open to as much rhetorical objection as is the 
proposal to discontinue coinage simply. But when he goes on to 
elaborate a scheme of notes redeemable in silver to take the place 
of the smaller bank-notes, and bank-notes of large denominations 
to replace greenbacks, we think he smothers the goodness of his 
first idea in impracticable proposals. Another member of the 
House proposes to refund to the States the amount ofthe direct 
tax levied on them at the opening of the war, and paid only in 
part by a very large number. As there is no likelihood that Con- 
gress will be able or willing to enforce the whole obligation, the 
just and sensible way seems to be torepay the whole. It was levied, 
as the Constitution required, with exact proportion to population, 
and it served to show that such a tax is unjust, oppressive and 
even impossible. Mr. James, of New York, has a bill to stop cer- 
tain States from levying a tax on commercial travelers. Georgia 
has been especially oppressive in its taxation of this class; but if 
the Constitution gives Congress the power to interfere, it must 
give them the power to redress their own grievance by an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 





THE proposal toreduce the power of the House Committee on 
Appropriations by distributing the appropriation bills among the 
committees which deal with branches of the government for which 
an appropriation is wanted, has been favorably reported by the 
special committee to which the matter was referred, but at this 
writing the result is uncertain. Undoubtedly one object is to re- 
duce the power and prestige of Mr. Randall, who was chairman of 
this committee last season, and who will be reappointed if he desire 
it. Mr. Randall—as the faithful of the Third District will be 
grieved to hear—is not loved by his Free Trade friends of the 
House, and anything that promises to clip his wings is very wel- 
come to them. At the same time there is danger in the proposal. 
The common reference to the Committee on Appropriations is the 
one guarantee of economy which the House has. If the bills are 
sent to as many committees as there are bills, each committee will 
magnify the importance of its own subject by asking big sums, 
And when all have asked such sums, no amount of care will suffice 
to keep down the figures to the limits of that economy which the 
Democratic party assured us would attend its accession to power. 
And without close economy there will be no “surplus” to use as a 
lever against the protective Tariff. So it is found that many Dem- 
ocrats shrink from the plan proposed by Mr. Carlisle, and are in- 
clined to think that the old arrangement was the better one. 





INDEED the prospect of economy from this Administration is 
by no means so bright as an old-fashioned Democrat might desire. 
The members of Mr. Cleveland’s government have got past the 
contemplation of the pleasures of heroic saving, and are come to 
thinking how nice it is to have plenty to spend at the expense of 
the nation. We hear no more of the great economies in carriages 
and the like for the departments, and we find that the requisitions 
for each are as great or greater than under Mr. Arthur. Mr. Cleve- 
land wants $7000 more for horses, carriages and similar expenses ; 





$1000 more for the green-houses ; $16,000 to refurnish the White 
House. Mr. Bayard asks $23,680 more for the State Department’s 
home expenses; an appropriation to set up a department of con- 
fidential printing; and $263,897 more for diplomatic expenses. 
The Treasury wants more clerks and better pay for those it has, 
and Mr. Jordan complains of the injustice done to his:subordi- 
nates by a false economy. The Mint asks for $103,000 more for 
salaries and incidental expenses. Secretaries Endicott and Whit- 
ney both ask for the assistant-secretaries Mr. Chandler and Mr. 
Lincoln refused to accept when offered by Congress. Mr. Whit- 
ney asks that the appropriation forthe navy be more than doubled, 
and of this increase $2,826,058 is for doing what had to be done 
without any increase of the naval force. Mr. Lamar wants $6500 
more for that incidental fund out of which the Interior got those 
carriages, whose sale was the grand example of Democratic econ- 
omy ; and also $32,520 more for the regular expenses of his office 
than was spent last year. Above all, ‘‘ General” Sparks, of the 
Land Office, asks for two “law-examiners” to guard the country 
against the consequences of his ignorance and stupidity. These 
are but a handful of the facts The Tribune gathers out of the list 
of requests for appropriations. What do they prove? Not that 
the present government is extravagant or wasteful of the people’s 
money, but that the talk about Republican extravagance and 
wastefulness was false from first to last. 





THE Republican Senators have resolved to let their modera- 
tion be known unto all men in the matter of the President’s appoint- 
ments. They will not make nor offer any resistance to appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies which have occurred by the expiry of the 
commission of the former incumbent of the office, or by his volun- 
tary resignation. They will consider especially those cases in 
which an official has been suspended for cause, and they will in- 
vestigate the truth of the charges against him before confirming 
his successor. This we take to be a wise and admirable decision. 
It is indeed the first real step towards permanence in tenure which 
has been taken; and if it be carried out, it will amount to more 
in the way of of a solid reform than the Eaton-Pendleton law. 





Mr. Hoar has identified his name with an admirable piece 
of legislation in the electoral-count bill, which the Democrats of 
the House will find to their advantage to pass with as little delay 
as possible. We hope he is not going to spoil his reputation as a 
sensible man by proposing the repeal of the tenure-of-office law. 
That law was passed to counteract the increment of power to the 
executive by restricting the power of removal, which is not given 
to the President by the constitution, but which has been usurped 
by every President since Gen. Jackson. It was meant jto restore 
the Senate to its rightful place as the President’s constitutional 
adviser in the creation of a civil service. No harm has come of 
its operation thus far, except that of having been treated as a dead 
letter in instances where it ought to have been enforced. 





THE scare in Utah seems to have been serious enough to lead 
to the concentration of troops in Salt-Lake City, but beyond the 
one encounter, in which a national official killed a man, there has 
been no collision. On the other hand the grand jury of the terri- 
torial court has presented a special report explaining its indictment 
of sundry Saints for conspiracy. It is charged that these men have 
been trying to entrap officials of the territorial government into 
houses of ill fame, which had been established for the purpose and 
arranged to facilitate spying upon their actions. It is also said 
that the municipal police volunteered its service to play spy upon 
these officials, and that the grand jury holds letters which were 
written by vile women from their house to these officials. If this 
story be true, it puts a new face upon the charges brought against 
the Gentiles of the city, to which we referred two weeks ago. But 
we shall take the liberty of disbelieving them until the proof 
is before the country in a more complete form than it yet is. 

The Saints have had a very serious backset from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which decides that ‘“‘ co-habitation” in 
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the public on the footing of man and wife. The Mormons tried to 
affix a much stricter sense to the word, and one that would have 
made proof of the offence very difficult if not impossible. This 
decision drives them from their last refuge. 


As was expected, the Supreme Court of Ohio has done its worst 
in the Cincinnati election cases. It has made use of every tech- 
nical point it could find to put the lower court in the wrong, and 
to justify the clerk in giving certificates to senators who were not 
chosen by the people. Asa consequence, one branch of the leg- 
islature will be Democratic, but the Republicans will have a ma- 
jority of three on joint ballot. Nothing better was to be expected 
of a court which had already made such an infamous record in the 
matter of the liquor taxation and registration laws. 
the decision is the depressing effect it will have upon honest men 
of both parties, who are laboring to purify the polities of Cincin- 
nati. It leads them to feel that they are handed over to the roughs 
of the city by the very highest judicial authorities of the “tate, and 
the fruit of any hard-earned victory may be thrown away again 
in the same way. As to Mr. Sherman’s seat, there is little reason 
to fear that he may be defeated. 
doing his utmost to divide the Republicans; but thus far there is 
no reason to regard his efforts with apprehension. 


‘as the choice of the people for the senatorship. 





For a long time the Trades’ Unions of this country were 
weaker than those of Great Britain, because they werc merely lo- 
cal organizations, which might be defeated in detail. Of late years 
there has been a marked tendency to larger consolidation of labor 
societies, and last week a National Labor Federation was in session 


the Edmunds law means no more than living with a woman before | 


The worst of | 


| 
| 


Mr. McLean of the Enquirer is | 


at Washington for the discussion of the workingmen’s problems. | 


Among other matters, the question of limiting the day’s work to 
eight hours was under discussion, and the federation showed its 
sense of the difficulties in the way, but at the same time its deter- 
mination not to rest until this end is reached. The method of 
“ boycotting ’ certain trades and establishments until they accede 
to the demands of the workmen, was discussed, and it was alleged 
that a wrong and reckless use had been made of this powerful in- 
strument, since it was imported from Ireland a few years ago. 
some cases dishonest employers have instigated its use to the ruin 


In | many of them to split off as may be found scareable. 
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element in our population, will be sorry to see a tendency of this 
kind become prevalent among them. But the return of such a 
regiment of prosperous people cannot but impart a fresh impulse 
to emigration, while the capital they take back will be greater 
gain to their country than its loss will be to us. Perhaps what the 
Norwegians among them have seen of American prosperity may 
lead them to ask why it is that their own country remains so 
poor, and so much of its population live in inevitable idleness, and 
whether it would not be a gain to find work for it by employing it 
in manufactures. The Norseman, like the Irish Catholic, in most 
cases, is driven to America by Free Trade, and there he uses his 
citizenship to force Free Trade in America, so far as his vote can 
go. 





THE disturbances in Upper Mexico have reached the point of 
suppressing the executive of the State of Nuevo Leon by the au- 
thority of the central government, after a brief but bloody collision 
between the the troops of the state and those of the nation. At 
the same time ex-President Gonzales is said to have massed a very 
considerable force on the borders of Nuevo Leon, and is expected 
to cross the frontier. The quarrel seems to be an incident of the 
process by which a loose federation is converted into a solid cen- 


PE at eg tralizedgovernment. Gonzales!stands for “ states rights,” and his 
S } 
; FELIPE | antagonists f i ity ity. 
abler man than Mr. Sherman, and none that is so plainly indicated lets for s national unity and authority 





In England both parties are mustering their courage for the 
approaching meeting of Parliament. A wide variety of state- 
ments have been sent out from London by tie several news agen- 
cies, special correspondents, etc., but the general and most reason- 
able sense of them is that the Tories find themselves unable to 
agree on any plan of concession to Ireland which Mr. Parnell is at 
all likely to accept, and that, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone is 
fixed in his purpose to offer as the Liberal programme something 
that may be accepted, trusting to his personal and persuasive in- 
fluences to hold his party together without serious loss on that 
programme. The London Standard, representing the Tory view, 
declares that “his surrender” to Mr. Parnell “ is absolute,” but 
whether this be true or not, we can tell better when his programme 


| is definitely published: it is now the Standard’s cue, of course, to 


of their rivals, as in the case of a large cigar manufactory in New | 


York, which was obliged to suspend operations until its workmen 
secured the withdrawal of the ‘“‘ boycott.” It is not only the 
working people who are having resort to this weapon. Several of 


alarm the Whig wing of the Liberals, if possible, and induce as 


ALL the chances but one for a solution of the Irish question, 


| and therefore for receiving the control of government through the 


| aid of Mr. Parnell, are now on the side of the Liberals. 


Col. Vilas’ new postmasters have been boycotted by the people of | 


the towns in which their office is situated; and one Long Island 


town is divided into two hostile camps by the attempt of the Tem- | 


perance people to boycott a barber who sold beer. 


The liquor | 


dealers and their friends have boycotted every one who has any | 


dealings with those who have refused to have dealings with him. 





THE will of Mr. Vanderbilt, which was read to his family after 
his very simple funeral, distributes his great fortune among his 
children is nearly equal shares, after making ample provision for 
his wife. Something over a million dollars is left to various be- 


This ex- 
ception, however, is very important: it may prove to be the one 
fatal and irremovable obstacle. Disregarding it, however, for the 
moment, it may be assumed that Mr. Gladstone has formed his 
plan for satisfying Mr. Parnell. He will present it at the proper 
time, which will not be at the opening of the contest in Parlia- 
ment. The Tories will have to put theirs forward first, and it is 
sure to be a failure. Mr. Parnell will not accept it, and will help 
the Liberals to turn them out. It will be unsatisfactory for just 
the reason that the Liberals are likely to present one that will be 
satisfactory. With the Irish representatives meeting at St. Ste- 


phen’s Green instead of Westminster, the Liberals would have a 


nevolent objects; and it is significant of the condition of our pub- | 


lic opinion that his friends feel called upon to explain that this | 


share would have been greater if Mr. Vanderbilt had been able to 
carry out some plans he once entertained, 


It was his failure to | 


purchase the lot he wanted for its site that lost New York a pub- | 


lic museum which would have absorbed $5,000,000. It is a good 
sign that when a rich man dies the public begins to ask what part 
of his wealth he has left to public uses. 





working majority in the British Parliament. The Tories must 
hold on to Ireland, not only for the support of the Home Rulers, 
but for the sake of the fifteen Irish Tories, whom they cannot af- 
ford to lose. The Liberals have not a member to lose by getting 
rid of the Irish, for Ireland did not elect one Liberal into its dele- 
gation of 105. Without Ireland the British Parliament would be 
permanently Liberal. So it is with the Liberals that the Nation- 


| alists are likely to make the best bargain—upon all questions save 
| the one reserved above. 


Er1e@ut hundred Scandinavians, who have lived in this coun- | 


try thirty years or less, and have made moderate fortunes here, 
have gone home in a body to stay. Those of us who have wel- 


| 
| 
‘ 








AND this, which, to be sure, may be the crucial test, is the is- 
sue of reviving manufactures in Ireland by protective legislation. 
We assume that Mr. Parnell will now insist on this, knowing that 





have other employment than agriculture. Five years ago he did 
not see this, and would not have made it a sine qua non, but now 
we believe he will. And how can Mr. Gladstone grant it, with 
the bulk of his party controlled by Birmingham influences, inter- 
ested in English factories and mills, and filled with Cobdenite 
doctrine? To have manufactures spring up in Ireland would be 
hateful to the “ cotton lords” of the north of England,whose great 
bnsiness has been built up through the crushing of Irish as well 
as other competition. Protection to Ireland, therefore, may be, 
and very probably will be, the turning point of the final adjust- 
ment, and in it the Tory party are much more likely to bring 
themselves to grant the required concession. Already their “ Fair 
Trade” ideas go to the mark, practically, of Protectionist meas- 
ures, and the development of this tendency is so great as to alarm 
the Cobden Club, and give it home work enough to possibly pre- 
vent for some time to come its usual endeavors to corrupt and ca- 
jole the voters at elections in America. 





FRANCE has asked England’s good offices to secure a peace in 
Madagascar. This does not show that the French regard as very 
serious the alleged discovery of a “‘ Franco-Burmese treaty of al- 
liance,” after the surrender of King Theebaw’s capital. It is to 
be noted that the despatches from Mandalay do not speak of a 
treaty of alliance, but only of a treaty that the London newsmon- 
gers have magnified into that. That there was a treaty of com- 
merce under negotiation, if not completed, the French have not 
denied, and have no reason to deny, although the very existence 
of such a treaty was a principal reason for the invasion of Burmah. 
The King had a perfect right to negotiate such a treaty, for he was 
not a dependent of the British Empire; but the chance that the 
trade of Upper Burmah might be transferred from England to 
France sealed his fate. 





In the Balkans, Prince Alexander still holds his footing, and 
apparently St. Petersburg begins to realize that the danger of los- 
ing Bulgarian sympathy is too great to make feasible the scheme 
of retaining it but of over-setting the Prince. It is reported, at any 
rate, that the Czar thinks M. de Giers has failed in his line of en- 
deavor, and is inclined to replace him. Meanwhile, Bulgaria and 
Servia appear to be arranging their own armistice, and marking 


their own line of separation, so that Alexander, unless some unex- | 
pected buffet falls upon him, may gain the thing he strove for,— | 


the union of the Bulgarias under hisrulership. English influence 
has no doubt helped him, for he is the brother of the Queen’s lat- 
est son-in-law. That this influence has been much weakened by 
the result of the elections, is asserted, but is not credible. Mr. 
Gladstone has given his most hearty support to all that Lord Sal- 
isbury has done or proposed in that quarter. No change of Eng- 
lish administration would now affect England’s policy towards 
Turkey, for the Tories, under pressure from the Queen, have 
thrown over the policy of Disraeli and adopted that of Mr. Glad- 
stone as their own. 
CIVIL SERVICE IN THE SENATE. 
J ITTLE has been done in the Senate with the nominations sent 
in by the President, and it is to be feared that the majority 
of Senators have not yet clearly determined the line of action 
which shall be adopted with regard to them. Several lines are 
suggested, one of which, astonishing as it may seem, is to concede 
to Mr. Cleveland the right to make as many changes as he pleases 
without regard to anything but the personal character of the new 
appointments,—in other words, to take the ground that a change 
of parties involves of necessity a general change of officials, and 
that the Senate will not stand in the way. 
It would be a pitiable spectacle for the Senate if it should take 
such ground as this. The nation looks to it for better things. 
For we are now ata most important stage in the Civil Service 
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contest. For the first time since the reform took shape, the issue 
is distinctly presented to the Senate whether it will maintain or 
abandon the principle of stability and non-partisanship in the 
mass of the public offices. It is true that the question has been 
up, heretofore, in individual cases, but now it comes with regard 
to the whole service. Practically, the entire official function of 
the nation is brought to the doors of the Senate for a considerate 
decision whether it shall be stable or changeable, whether it shall 
be for the advantage of parties or the benefit of the country, 
whether it shall be the spoils of each presidential election, or 
shall be raised into decency and credit. 

On one side or the other of these alternates the Senate must 
take its stand. If it concede to Mr. Cleveland the right to put all 
officers out who may be of one party, and to fill all the vacancies 
with men chosen because they are of the other party, it will strike 
a heavy blow at what is now a growing reform. Its duty is not to 
be captious or obstructive, not to seek a mere partisan advantage, 
not to prevent the President from freely selecting men of his own 
to fill places near his person or of special confidence elsewhere ; 
and it is, on the other hand, to protect the public interests against 
changes that are not warranted upon sound principles of public 
policy. The country cannot be benefited by putting out experi- 
enced, fit, and honest officials, and replacing them with raw, or 
unfit, or incapable,—not to say dishonest,—other men, and there 
is no reason under the sun why the Senate should stultify itself, 
and became a criminal party in such business. 

Nor is it called upon to do so, for Mr. Cleveland himself, in 
his utterances, in his letter to Mr. Curtis, and in his recent mes- 
sage, professed to stand on higher and more honorable ground. 
If, making such professions, he sends to the Senate nominations 
that fly directly in the face of the reform of the Civil Service, Sena- 
tors can perform their duty of singling those out and rejecting them 
without giving even him cause or opportunity of complaint. 

What is vital, at this moment, is that the banner of a just and 
decent reform should be kept displayed. The country begins to 
see how impossible it is that the Democratic party can greatly im- 
prove the public service, or put it upon such a base that it will rid 
itself of the abuses that had grown up. To the opponents of that 
party, therefore, discriminating men are obliged to turn, and they 
must be shown by the Senate’s clear and honest performance of 
its duty that they will not be disappointed in that direction. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE discussion recently begun as to the backwardness of Phila- 
delphia in some respects, suggests a consideration of those 
points in which our city is less favorably situated than some of 
her sisters, and that through no fault of her own. When we have 
given due weight to these, we shall be in a better position to weigh 
both the merits and the defects of her character. 

We shall perhaps be thought paradoxical if we begin by say- 
ing that we think its foundation by Friends one of these disad- 
vantages. We yield to no one in respect for the Society of Friends 
and its founder. We regard it as having been raised up to bear 
witness to neglected truths of Christianity, and to do a great work 
for religious toleration, which has entitled the Friends to the grat- 
itude of the world. They took the lead in ameliorating the severi- 
ties of the law towards prisoners and condemned persons; in re- 
forming business methods ; and in alleviating the horrors of slav- 
ery and finally in its abolition. But all their fine qualities, while 
they made them an element of the greatest value in the state, did 
not suffice to make them the material of which a community could 
be constructed with advantage. Their views of life were too nar- 
row to make them safe judges of what a great community should 
do or leave undone. Their attitude toward literature, art, music 
and the higher education are instances of what we mean. A 
Quaker community must be an orderly community, and one in 
which dissent from the creed of the majority would be amply tol- 
erated, and in which no undue severity would be exercised to- 
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wards the criminal classes, and no lack of consideration shown for 
the dependent classes. But all this does not come up to that con- 
ception of the state which was in Burke’s mind when he spoke of 
it as “not a partnership in things subservient to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perishable nature,” but a “ partner- 
ship in all science ; a partnership in all art; a partnership in ev- 
ery virtue and in all perfections.” At bottom the Quaker concep- 
tion of the body politic is a utilitarian conception, and so is the 
Quaker conception of education. When Emery Storrs hoped “ to 
see the day that Chicago would do something that would not 
pay,” he struck a higher note than the Friends respond to. While 
their conception of what does pay has not been by any means a 
low one, this demand of some direct and conceivable utility has 
always been their test. Hence the prosperity of the practical 
sciences among us. 

We must account it a second disadvantage for Philadelphia 
that the element which became the ruling one in the community 
after the Friends ceased to control it was what is called the Scotch- 
Irish. In moral character this element is in many respects an- 
tipodal to the Friends. Itis just as unimaginative and as util- 
itarian; it is far harsher and more unsympathetic. In many re- 
spects the two classes are complementary, and could they have 
been fused in any effective way, the result would have been ex- 
cellent. But from almost the first coming of the Ulster men, 
their mutual relations were those of pure antagonism. They 
never “got on” together; they never learnt anything from each 
other. In some of their defects they showed the nicest agreement, 
and only in their defects. They were equally blind to anything 
in literature or education that did not subserve some direct utility, 
although the Scotch-Irish did construe what was useful a little 
more broadly in this matter. They brought from Scotland the 





| there. 





influence in both the state and the social life, until long after the 
formative stage in our history was over. And when at last it 
broke down the barricade, it had been so weakened by the loss of 
its young people, who had cast in their lot with one branch or an- 
other of English-speaking people, that it never exercised any such 
influence as its numbers and its solid qualities would have entitled 


| it to do. 


A third disadvantage for Philadelphia was that it sank from 
the first rank among American citiesto the second. It would have 
been no disadvantage to have been second and to have stayed 
But when the energy of De Witt Clinton resulted in the 
construction of the Erie canal, and thus made the growth of the 
West tributary to New York, and when the trend of our com- 
merce shifted from north and south to east and west, it was una- 
voidable that Philadelphia should fall behind in the race for pre- 
eminenve. And she was hurt by the fall. Her foremost men lost 
heart—as was but aatural—out of all proportion to the measure of 
her loss of ground. In one sense she never lost ground at ail; 
she never ceased to grow in numbers and in wealth. But she 
ceased to be the centre to which the eyes of the nation turned ; 
she ceased to be the haven of refuge to which every distinguished 
foreigner bent his steps, as furnishing the best opportunity for 
quiet and employment. Some branches of trade, such as the auc- 
tion business, were all but transferred to New York; and no one 


| could tell how far the transfer was to go. To live in a city that is 
| believed to have “seen its best days,” is destructive of just those 


traditional demand for a learned ministry, and they established for | 


that purpose the academies and the colleges of the Middle and 
many of the Western states. They planted a tradition of classical 
learning in this way, which has never been extirpated, although 
in our eagerness for common schools we have permitted the des- 
truction of their academy system, to the great loss of these states. 

But with all this zeal for such education as they held neces- 


sary for ministerial culture, they have been a singularly barren | 
stem of the English-speaking race in the matter of literature, in | 
the strict sense of the word, and not less soinart, music and every | 


other product of the imagination. 
they have been notable for their power of will and their want of 
imagination and of sympathy. They have been ready for any 


On both sides of the Atlantic | 


hard task, such as the discovery of the North-West passage ; but 
not for the lighter yet still important tasks which call for the touch 


of the artist or philanthropist. 
cause of their disposition to regard with decided disfavor any at- 
tempt of their own number to rise in the least above the general 
level. If any Ulsterman begins to be spoken of as 4 rising man, his 
old friends at once show their interest in his fortunes by recalling 
all sorts of unpleasant thing about his youth, his “forebears,” ete. 
Their favorite seat is on the tails of their neighbors’ coats, and 
this is the reason why their remarkable qualities have not brought 
far more of them to the front. We see the reflex of this in the 
Philadelphian characteristic, to which Dr. Krauth once called pub- 
lic attention. ‘The besetting sin of Philadelphia is that she is 
often the last to recognize the merit of her own citizens. Resi- 


And to these wants we ascribe the | 


qualities which make business energy possible; and that this was 
Philadelphia’s case must have been a very common belief in the 
opening decades of the century. 

A fourth disadvantage was the quarrel between the city and 
the commonwealth, which began with the dispute over the Bank 
of North America in 1785, and has continued almost to our own 
times. Its first effect was the removal of the state capital from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, followed by its transfer to Harrisburg. 
This weuld have been no calamity if there had not been a still 
farther removal of the interests of the city from the consideration 
of our legislators. We have been told by an old officer of the 
State Senate, that he distinctly remembers it said at Harrisburg 
that the fact that Philadelphia wanted anything was a good reason 
for notdoing it. And some of the recent exploits of our State law - 
makers seem to show that this reason is still operant. For in- 
stance there can be no doubt that this city wishes and needs such 
a high license law as was passed for Pittsburg; but thus far we 
have not been able to get it. The State lays a license duty of $50 
on our army of rum-sellers, and denies us the right to tax them 
in addition for municipal purposes, as is allowed to the cities of 
many other states,—notably Ohio. The State requires us to collect 


| this paltry tax for its treasury, and then to wrestle as best we may 


dence in her midst seems almost a barrier to the honors she confers. | 


She forgets her children who deserve well of her, and wonders why 
other places have so many men of more renown. The fame of her 


sons comes to her as an echo, and the echo must be very clear, and | 


repeated many times, before she deigns to notice it.” 
Dr. Krauth’s name reminds us that our city had another ele- 


| its comparative leisure for public ends. 


ment in its population, which might seem admirably fitted as an | 
| bor states. It has behind it no traditions of literary culture, pub- 


intermediate between the Quakers and the Scotch-Irish—we mean 
the Germans. 


But unfortunately the German element kept itself | 


behind the barricade of an alien language, and thus minimized its | dants of our old governors and mayors are struggling on in poy- 


with the drunkenness, the crime,the demoralization and the pau- 
perism which such a system directly fosters. Another illustration 
of the attitude of the State towards its chief city is found in the 
systematic exclusion of Philadelphians from the United States 
Senate. It is fifty years since any Philadelphian was chosen to 
that body, although in 1844 the nation found among our citizens 
the gentleman. whom it chose to preside over it. 

A fifth disadvantage to Philadelphia resulted from the failure 
of the second Bank of the United States. The injury was not so 
much through the extent of the loss, although that was serious 
enough, as through its crippling a class to whom the city looked 
for light and leading, and who never have rallied as a whole from 
the blow. The older “aristocracy” of Philadelphia was a public- 
spirited body, which did its full share of the public duty, and used 
The present aristocracy 
of wealth and social influence is very largely made up of compara- 
tively new comers, largely from the rural districts of our neigh- 


lic spirit and political activity. In multitudes of cases the descen- 
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erty, and their names have ceased to appear in our political annals. | 
As a consequence politics and “society” are nearly as much di- | 
vorced as in New York, and the time when no man counted for 
anything unless he showed that he recognized the responsibility 
of wealth, has gone by. 

The last disadvantage we shall mention, though by no means 
exhausting the list, is the imperfect adjustment of our city gov- 
ernment to our wants at the era of consolidation. We do not dis- 
pute the public spirit and self-sacrifice with which the leaders in 
that movement gave themselves to the service ofthe city. But we 
cannot ascribe to them the breadth of view which was required in 
adapting governmental methods to the needs of a great city. It 
was their misfortune that they did their work at a time when the 
notion still prevailed that the public interest was best served by 
trusting the public servants as little as possible. Hence the num- 
ber of elective offices in our system; hence the want of centralized 
responsibility in executive offices. From acommunity subdivided 
into a great number of independent and self-governing districts, 
we became a community divided up among a number of self-gov- 
erning and independent departments. The real consolidation of 
the city is to begin in some measure when the next mayor enters 
upon office, under the operations of the Bullitt Law. But even 
that law is defective in leaving to the people the choice of a great 
number of officials who should be appointed by the mayor, and in 
not establishing permanence,in tenure for all but the heads of de- 
partments and bureaus. Philadelphia as a consolidated city at- 
tains to self-government for the first time in 1886. Much of what 
the city has been held responsible for has been the result of meth- 
ods which crippled the public will and hampered the expression 
of public opinion. 

Jam sat prata biberunt. 


“LA QUESTION DU LATIN.” 

RAOUL FRARY, formerly a shining light of the Ecole Nor- 

« male, at Paris, and now a brilliant journalist, has published 

a volume entitled La Question du Latin (1 vol. Cerf, Paris), in 
which he poses the great question: Is the education of the Uni- 
versity suflicient for the necessities of contemporary Democracy ? 
It is a bold book, excellent in reasoning, admirably written, full 
of wit ; and thanks to these qualities and to the importance of the 
subject treated, it is attracting great attention in France. By the 
University ‘M. Frary means the whole system of secondary educa- | 
tion in France, as it is given in the Lycées, terminating with the 
baccalaureate, which is the key to all careers in France, and the 
necessary passport to higher studies in the several faculties of the 
University. The basis of this system is Latin and to a lesser ex- 
tent Greek ; it is in short the old medieval curriculum adapted 
more or less to modern requirements. Formerly this system 
formed a religion where there were no Atheists. Parents, profes- 
sors and pupils all believed in it implicitly until about 1852, when 
a new spirit began to setin. It was discovered then that Greek 
and Latin were not sufficient for the education of a modern man, 
and so modern languages and a little history were «dded to the 
regular course, but Greek and Latin remained supreme. After the 
disastrous evénts of 1870 the opinion became current that inferior 
education, and above all ignorance of geography, were amongstthe | 
chief causes of the defeat of the French, and then geography was | 
added to the ordinary programme, Greek and Latin still remain- 
ing at the head of the list. The day, however, continued to have 





| study of Greek and Latin will 





only twenty-four hours; the pupils began to be overworked ; pa- 
rents began to ask what was the good of devoting time to Greek | 
and Latin which were forgotten as svon as the baccalaureat was 
passed and school days were over. The old system began to be | 
more and more criticised ; the professors lost taith; the pupils in | 
their turn lost conviction, and at the present day secondary edu- | 
cation in France is generally acknowledged to be unsatisfactory, | 
and the moment of panaceas has come. Each reformer has a dif- | 
ferent remedy ; each is animated by a different spirit, and now M. | 
Frary comes to sound the death knell of Greek and Latin. Let 
us get rid of these languages altogether, he says, since they are of 
no use, and leave them to the class of savants who will continue to 
study them as they now study Sanscrit or Assyrian. And M. 
Frary not only demonstrates why the study of Greek and Latin 
should be abandoned, but also determines by what studies they 
may best be replaced. 

In the life of a nation, after each revolution, many things are 





upset, but others remain standing as a testimony of the past. The 





medieval educational curriculum has existed longer perhaps than 
any other French institution, and it has had since the great Napo- 


leon’s time the support of the state. Now what was the aim of this 
curriculum? It was to produce honnétes gens, amiable men who 
could hold their own in general society, discuss a play, criticise a 
picture, “ie an opinion on a sonnet or an essay. Under the old 
régime the honnétes gens alone counted ; the serfs, the peasants, 
the populace were notrecognized, Nowadays the democratic cur- 
rent threatens to overflow its banks; railways and telegraph have 
brought nations into close communication ; the element of compe- 
tition has appeared ; and the struggle for life exists not only be- 
tween man and man, but between nation and nation. The prob- 
lem at present is how best to equip men for this struggle. The 
modern system of education must seek not to adorn a man but to 
arm him, armer and not orner. 

M. Frary takes his subject point by point, and presents with 
striking force all the arguments against Greek and Latin; argu- 
ments which will never convince those who have been nursed in 
the society of the ancients, but which must nevertheless be ad- 
mitted, provided we admit the conditions of modern life. De- 
mocracy is rising and rising ever with greater force ; a new civil- 
ization is in course of evolution; and however disagreeable this 
civilization may appear to us old-fashioned men, its imminence is 
beyond dispute. All M. Frary’s reasoning is brilliant and con- 
vincing within certain limits. Every man interested in education 
ought to read his book. Well, supposing that we agree that Greek 
and Latin are useful to the ordinary citizen, to the public func- 
tionary, and to the members of the so-called liberal professions, 
what does M. Frary propose to substitute in their pince? Not 
science alone. M. Frary thinks very justly that mathematics 
alone do not teach a man to reason any more than Watts’ Logic. 
M. Frary would make natural science and modern languages the 
basis of his new system of education, together with geography, 
history and the mathematical sciences. Modern languages, he 
thinks, are the indispensable instrument of cosmopolitanism of in- 
terests, which is the law of to-day, en attendant cosmopolitanism of 
ideas towards which we are tending. By the teaching of the 
French language he does not mean grammatical analysis, but the 
teaching of the history of the ideas of the French race by the 
reading of the masterpieces from the sixteenth century to the 
present day. By history he means the history of the people, and 
not of their kings. But the essential element in the new pro- 
gramme is to be geography, and on this subject M. Frary has writ- 
ten a remarkable, nay, a marvelous chapter, from which unfor- 
tunately I have not space to quote, but which I recommend 
strongly to everv man who is a father, and to every citizen who is 
worthy of the name. M. Frary has written a bold book and a 
useful book. Doubtless years will pass before the old educational 
system disappears even in democratic France, but no close ob- 
server can deny that something different is needed. Certainly the 
» suppressed sooner or later, alas, 
but for all that the love of letters will abide. The loss of letters 
may not make a great nation, but a strdng and great nation will 
know how to love letters. The democracy of the future will learn 
to endure the superiority of certain minds, and those minds will 
go to the Greco-Latin sources of culture without being driven 
thereto by the schoolmaster’s rod. 

Tu. C. 


TAXATION DISCUSSION IN GERMANY. 

j‘ROM Dr. Franz Stoepel, of Berlin, we have the eighth part of 
his “Soziale Reform. Beatrige zur friedlichen Umgestaltung 

der Gesellschaft.” ‘The fifth and sixth parts have not reached us, 
but we learn from the cover that they were devoted to “‘ Working- 
men’s Associations ” and the “Social Problems before the State 
and the Community.” The eighth is occupied with the “ Theory 
and Practice of Taxation.” The discussion is carried on with ref- 
erence to the situation and the needs of Germany, but the general 


| principles involved are treated with scientific detachment from 


special situations. ‘The protective tariff is passed by, as demand- 
ing a separate treatment. 

The titles of the chapters indicate the course of discussion : 
“The Expenses of the State;” “Principles of Taxation ;” ‘‘ The 
Devolution of Taxes;” “Taxes on Real Estate and on Rent;” 
“Taxes on Capital; ‘“‘ Taxes on Occupation ;” ‘‘ Taxes on Wages 
and Salaries ;” “‘ Inheritance Taxes ; ” and “ Outlines of a Reform 
of the Prusso-German Taxation System.” The list of topics indi- 
cates the predominance of direct taxes in Germany. Dr. Stoepel 
would remove all these which fall upon domestic consumption, 
especially that on beet sugar, as a means of stimulating produc- 
tion. Yet he thinks the salt-tax two little of a burden to be felt 
by the poor, and he would retain it as a sure and stable source of 
revenue, in preference to any other of the kind. He would lower 
and finally remove the duties for revenue only in the tariff, such 
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as that on coffee, but would retain the duties on luxuries. For | 


the duplicate system of personal and income taxes which prevails 
in Germany, he would substitute taxes on income alone, so as to 
exact of each person for the ra of the state only what he 
could afford to pay ; and he would carry this so far as to dispense 
at last with indirect taxation except for the purpose of discourag- 
ing consumption, where discouragement is desirable. Like Mr. 
George, he would gradually raise the land-tax to a point at which 
rent of land would be absorbed for public uses. For the nearly 
one hundred million marks raised in Germany last year by indi- 
rect taxes, he would find a substitute in direct taxes. 

From this application of the doctrine to land, we emphatical- 
ly dissent. No state could make a wise or economic use of a rev- 
enue as great as the rent of all its lands. No state in which the 
land was widely distributed among the people would entertain 
such a proposal. That so able a man as Dr. Stoepel entertains it 
only shows how much Germany suffers from the evil of great es- 
tates, and the expense of an enormous military establishment. 


CHILDHOOD. 
LD sorrow I shall meet again, 
And joy, perchance—but never, never, 
Happy childhood, shall we twain 
See each other’s face, forever! 


And yet I would not call thee back, 

Dear childhood, lest the sight of me, 
Thine old companion, on the rack 

Of age, should sadden even thee. 


JOHN B. Tass. 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Maryland, 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE commemoration by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
of the introduction of printing into the Middle Colonies in- 
cluded an address by Rev. George Dana Boardman, on the 11th 
inst., and a dinner on the evening of the 12th,—both successful 
and appropriate affairs. At the latter the speakers included Gen. 
W.S. Hancock, Judge Thayer, Mr. Thorndike Rice, of the North 
American Review; Mr. Roswell Smith, of the Century Company ; 
Mr. McClurg, of the important Chicago publishing house of Jansen 
McClurg & Co., and others whose title to speak in behalf of letters 
and letter-press is not to be disputed. Among the addresses which 
had a kernel of value was Mr. S. W. Pennypacker’s, who spoke 
in response to the toast “The Pennsylvania Dutchman,” and in 
the course of it said: 


“Bradford having gathered up his fontof type and his press, and de- 
parted for the foreign city of New York, the Provincial authorities next 
sent to Holland for a Dutchman, Reynier ‘Jansen, who proved to be emi- 
nently satisfactory. To the end of his life he printed for them just what 
they wanted and as they wanted it. 

“You can not print without paper, and William Rittenhouse erected the 
first paper-mill in America. You can not print without type, and Christo- 
pher Sauer was the first type-founder. The oldest existing publishing house 
on this continent, represented here to-night by its honored head, was es- 
tablished by Sauer in Germantown, in 1738. It may not be known, but is 
the fact, that the Bible was printed three times and the Testament seven 


| 


JUDGE THAYER’s address set out with some particularity the 
incidents of the disagreement between Bradford and the authori- 
ties of the Province, and it could hardly be heard by his auditors 
without receiving the impression that the circumstances were 
somewhat discreditable to-the liberality of those whom Penn had 
put in charge of affairs here. The censorship of the press exer- 
cised by the Governor, and undertaken likewise by the Friends 
in their quarterly and monthly meetings, appeared when thus 
coldly stated, to be un unreasonable stretch of arbitrary authority. 
But the fact is that Bradford’s course in Philadelphia, which so 
soon led to his removal to New York, betrayed the rashness of a 
young and ardent person, and is in strong contrast with his great- 
ly increased discretion and sense during his subsequent career as 
the official printer to Fletcher. Under the circumstances,—he 
having been sent to Philadelphia to help set in motion and main- 
tain the infant organization,—his almost immediate development 
of a spirit of opposition, and his subsequent advocacy of the schis- 


| matic operations of Keith, made it absurd to ~— that he could 


keep his place. His calmer sense appeared later, and, as Mr. 


| Pennypacker remarks, the discreet Reynier Jansen illustrated the 


same thing. 
* * * 


THE death of Dr. Elisha Mulford is the most important loss 


| the nation has had by death since that of General Grant. He was 





a Pennsylvanian by sympathy as well as by birth, although his life 
was spent very largely in ,other States of the Union. His great 
work on “The Nation; the Foundation of Civil Order and Polit- 
ical Life in the United States,” (1870) was. the first adequate 
literary expression of the sentiment which animated the American 
people in their struggle for national unity and perpetuity. It was 
also the first genuine American contribution to political philoso- 
phy since the publication of “The Federalist,” and was the fore- 
runner of a whole library of works, differing widely from it in 
method and in the details of opinion, but all more or less animated 
by its spirit. It made intelligible and justified as rational the 
enthusiasms of the war and its costly sacrifices, fwhile it lifted our 
political philosophy once for all out of the atmosphere of empty 
theory. How deep and genuine Dr. Mulford’s philosophy was 
we may infer from his profound repugnance to the superfine 
theories which have dominated our intellectual classes for the last 
twenty years. His dislike of “ Mugwumpism” was as decided, as 


| keen, as any professional politiciairs, but it was based on the deep- 


est and truest grounds. He detested those forms of political 
thought and aspiration which tend to sunder the public opinion 
of a class from the general intelligence of the nation. He believed 
far too profoundly in the people, and the soundness of their moral 
and political instincts, to have any respect for political Pharisaism 
of any type. He was great in his admiration of the men who bore 
the burden and heat of the day in the years of our national trial— 
of Lincoln, Stanton, Grant and the other great men of the Civil 


| War; and had no time for the smaller fry of our day who have 


times in German in America before it ever appeared in English. What is | 


true of the east is also true of the West. The first Bible printed in America | 


West of the mountains was the edition of Frederick Goeb. The greatest 
publication of colonial times was the Martyr Book, which came from the 
press at Ephrata in 1748. About the close of the Revolutionary War, Tench 
Coxe, the grandfather of our worthy president, published a book of statistics, 
in which he tells us that the society to encourage manufactures offered a 
premium for the best specimen of American typography, and that it was 


awarded for a book printed in the German language in the inland town of | 


Lancaster. 

What is true of the past is also true of the present. The recent bibliog- 
raphy of Pennsylvania, prepared by Mr. Hildeburn, a Pennsylvania Duteh- 
man, has been equaled by no similar American publication. This society 
itself, in its vigor, strength and usefulness, is in a certain sense a further 
exemplification. Without seeking to be invidious or to detract from the 
merits of many valuable members, it is but simple justice to say that its 
present great success is due more to the efforts of him whoinherited from 
his Moravian ancestors his intelligent judgment and persistent energy than 
to any other cause.” 

x * * 


ALL these are just claims because they are historically true. 
Of Mr. Pennypacker’s enthusiasm for the ancestry from which he 
springs we have heretofore spoken, but he does no more than fair- 
ly represent the intelligent activity of certain conspicuous exam- 
ples among the early German and Dutch settlers in Pennsylva- 
nia. 





labored to imperil and destroy their work. 

In philosophy Dr. Mulford was a disciple of Hegel; in the- 
ology of Frederick Maurice, to whom he wrote a beautiful tribute 
in Seribner’s Magazine at the time of his death. His ‘‘ Republic of 
God” is an essay to restate Christian theology in the forms of our 
modern thought, and in the light of Maurice and Hegel’s teaching. 
He was a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and of 
late years a lecturer in its Divinity School at Cambridge. 


REVIEWS. 

THE POSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the late 
Walter Bagehot, M. A., and Fellow of University College, Lon- 
don. Student’s Edition. Witha Preface by Alfred Marshall, 
Professor of Political Economy in Cambridge University. 
Pp. vii and 114. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

[* recent English political economy we know of no such pene- 
trative and constructive intellect as that of Mr. Bagehot. We 

always have suspected that he took up the subject under a certain 

compulsion, as the son-in-law of James Wilson, and of necessity 
his successor in the management of T'he Economist. The excel- 
lence of his work as a literary critic, and his grasp of general 
problems of sociology, seemed to indicate that either pure liter- 
ature or general sociology would claim him. Yet his ‘ Lombard 

Street’ and his ‘‘ Economic Studies” are as valuable as anything 

of the sort by recent English writers, not excepting Mr. Toynbee’s 

“Remains,” Cliffe Leslie’s many valuable studies, Mr. Harold Rog- 

ers’s histories, and Mr. Griffin’s careful analyses. Mr. Bagehot 

was a broader man than any of these, not even excepting Prof. 

Cliffe Leslie. He came to the study of economics with a much 

ampler preparation in other fields of investigation, and he con- 

ceived a much larger ambition as to what he would accomplish. 

But his untimely death cut him off before he had finished his mag- 

num opus, leaving only the precious fragment which Prof. Marshall 
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here reprints from the “ Economic Studies ” for the use of students. 

His aim was not only to pass the whole series of postulates of 
the English economists under review, but to show how the struc- 
ture of the science must be revolutionized. The author of ‘ Phy- 
sies and Politics” saw that a new scientific age had dawned upon 
the world, and that a science which set out by assuming the scien- 
tific atmosphere of eighty years ago was sure to lose its hold on 
thinking men. He says: ‘Our political economy . . . lies rather 
dead in the public mind. Not only does it not excite the same in- 
terest as formerly, but there is not exactly the same confidence in 
it. Younger men either do not study it, or do not feel that it 
comes home to them, and that it matches with their most living 
ideas.” And on the Continent the science, as elaborated by Ri- 
cardo and Mill, (as distinguished from the root ideas of Adam 
Smith), never has taken deep root. Partly this is due to the ten- 
dency of Englishmen to identify their political economy with the 
idea of Free Trade, whose unpopularity outside England Mr. 
Bagehot has to admit. Partly it is due to the fact that it is a body 
of theory adapted to England exclusively, and to that “great 
commerce ’’ which is the characteristic of England. Partly it is 
due to the practical divorce of theory from practice, which leads 
every sciolist in theory to suppose that he has mastered all prob- 
lems when he has got by heart a few economic formulas, whereas 
—as Mr. Cobden once said—political economy in practice requires 
harder efforts for its mastery than any of the physical sciences. 
The methods of the economists, Mr. Bagehot shows, has done 
much to prejudice the world against them. They have been too 
abstract, too dry, too far from contact with concrete facts. The 
notion that they were devising a theory for mankind in all states 
of society, and not merely for England in the commercial stage, 
contributes to this. He wants them to begin by confessing their 
limitations, and within those limits to give more heed to the con- 
crete. Not that the study of all facts, the pure Baconian method 
as Bacon defines it, is applicable to this or any science. What 
one sees in facts, Coleridge well says, will depend as much on the 
light we bring to our seeing, as on the facts themselves. 

Mr. Bagehot proceeds to analyse two postulates of English 
economists: that labor shifts from the less remunerative to the 
better paid employments, and that capital flows freely out of the. 
channels in which it meets with less return to those in which it 
meets with a greater. Mr. Bagehot adds: ‘“ Within the same na- 
tion,” but this is not our reading of the teachers of the English 
school. Certainly their American representatives reject any such 
restriction of the principle. Prof. Perry, for instance, defines com- 
merce as interchange between individuals, with which national 
lines have nothing to do. 

Mr. Bagehot proceeds to show that these applications of the 
supposed principle that “ all things find their level” are subject 
to very serious exceptions. He seems to say that it is true 
enough of England, and of countries situated as England is, and 
quotes the increase of population in the northern as compared with 
the southern shires in evidence. But there is ample evidence 
that it is not true, even of England. While wages are much 
higher in the North than in the South, migration northward is so 
scanty and so difficult, that a special society had to be organized 
to relieve the over-population of the South. And the increase in 
the North is due very largely to the influx of Irish labor from 
across the Channel. In fine, the assumption of free movement of 
labor is a notion too much advanced for even the England of 
which Mr. Bagehot thinks his political economy true. Even 
Hodge has other motives than “avarice and the desire of progress.” 
He has attachments to his Wiltshire or Dorsetshire parish, to its 
people, its speech, its ways, its graves of its fathers, which make 
migration painful to him, and furnish a form of friction to which 
even Mr. Bagehot does not do justice. 

In discussing the transference of capital Mr. Bagehot is on 
surer ground. The English trader and manufacturer approaches 
more nearly the ideal man of the English economists than do | 
men of any other class. But even here the business is one of far 
greater complexity and intricacy, and the opportunities for resisting 
friction are far greater than the economist isaware of. With the 
knowledge of practical business which he exhibits in his ‘‘ Lom- | 
bard Street,” Mr. Bagehot explains the conditions necessary to 
transfer, the motives which prompt it, the difficulties which tend | 
to check it, even in a country of “ great commerce ” like England. 
In this discussion he is obliged to reconsider much that the econ- 
omists have regarded as final. He pitches over “ value in ex- | 
change,” as a useless and perplexing conception, and insists on | 
money as a sine gud non, whatever its shape. He analyzes capital | 
into two elements—coOperative and remunerative ; and he shows | 
the great part played by the credit system in the facilitation of | 
transfer. No student can rise from the study of this chapter | 
without a deeper insight into the meaning of the complex trans- | 





actions, of which the jaunty formulas of the economists were 
thought sufficient descriptions. R. E. T. 
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“OVER-PRESSURE”’ AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Sydney 
Buxton, M. P. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1885, 
The substance of this work appeared in the shape ofan article 

in the Nineteenth Century, and is intended to prove that over-pres- 

sure does not exist. To this end facts and figures are brought out 
for inspection, but the real question is carefully kept out of sight. 

As many rich girls as poor will be found with pale cheeks, weak 

bodies, and nerves unstrung, but the author attributes so called 

“pressure” to unhealthy surroundings at home. In England the 

agitation against “over-pressure” has a distinct end in view. It 

desires the abolition of the system of “ payment by results,” the 
system which puts a premium on cramming by the government’s 

Lan. gece pac the amount of money allowed each school to the 

+ hg naows of pupils } gp 2 given examination. To this system 

{r. Buxton is wedded, and his defence of it leads him into all 
sorts of absurdities. The strongest point made, (and it is brought 
forward with an air of immense satisfaction), is that over-pressure 
is not found among the dullards, but among the bright, intelligent 
children who go ahead for themselves, and are not goaded into it 
by the teachers. And again, we are told that ennui is a disease 
surprisingly developed among the very poorest,—from which we 
cannot help but infer that the more the poor are given to study 
the better. Statistics are raked up to show that diseases of the 
brain and nerves among children in the elementary schools have 
not increased since the introduction of compulsory education 
but such diseases are almost impossible before the age of twelve 
or thirteen. The serious defence of the Merit Grant system could 
not fail to — ridicule, were we not saddened by the fact that 
it is made by one who has much influence in directing English 
educational legislatiou, though it uust be said that throughout 
the book there is not a single hint of any qualification for directing 
such legislation in any proper channel. One good notion has 
crept in unawares, the proposal to introduce industrial and tech- 
nical training, especially into Ireland, where “ it is at the bot- 
tom of all proposals for developing her industrial resources, and 
without it no real revival is likely to take place.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. By Isaac Watts, D. D. Edited by 
Stephen N. Fellows, D. D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science in the State University of lowa. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co, 

Good old Isaac Watts is known to the present generation 
chiefly as the inventor of English evangelical hymnody. His 
“Psalms and Hymns” revolutionized an important department 
of Christian worship. His ‘Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren” have not totally fallen into disuse. But his ‘Improvement 
of the Mind,’ which fifty or sixty yearsago was carefully putinto the 
hands of every young man who aspired to a liberal education, is 
now veges known by name. Yet the book had obtained this 
weighty endorsement by the great Dr. Samuel Johnson: ‘ Who- 
ever has the care of instructing others, may be charged with de- 
ficiency in his duty if this book is not recommended.” The ne- 
glect into which it has fallen is due partly to the unsightly ap- 
pearance of the cheap editions which were issued while it was still 
in vogue, and partly to its being cumbered with an excess of the- 
ology. In this new edition, Dr. Fellows has relieved the work of 
this extraneous matter, and has increased its practical value by an 
excellent analysis as well as various typographical devices which 
bring into prominence the more important parts. Dr. Fellows in 
his preface says that the original work was first published in 1727, 
but Allibone does not trace it back further than 1741, though 
Watts’s “‘ Logic; or The Right Use of Reason in the Enquiry After 
Truth,” to which this work was originally a supplement, was pub- 
lished in 1725. As recast and modernized in the present edition, 
the work is well fitted for use by new generations of American 
youth. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


ISS Amanda M. Douglass is an experienced and fluent writer 
of fiction, and any of her books can be taken up with a 


which, for the most part, is the end sought by novel readers. Miss 


| Douglass is intelligent and vivacious, and she has mastered very 


thoroughly all the tricks of her trade. Her latest book, “ A Wo- 
man’s Inheritance,” is but mildly interesting and exciting, but 
nearly all the people introduced are agreeable personages, who 
know not only how to behave themselves but how to talk. The 
fortune that the heroine comes into is of course a noble husband, 
and the essential  agepramnsend trials are not especially harrowing 
to the feelings. It is a young lady’s novel, as Miss Douglass’s books 
are apt to be, but they had better be that than novels for old roués 
or scandal mongers. And if F gery readers gather no considerable 
knowledge of the world and of men and women from books of 
at least get from them no great harm. (Boston: 


this class, we | 
Lee & Shepard.) 
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Another addition to the large literature which has grown up 
about the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” is a popular little 
book, (Die neuentdeckte urchristliche Schrift “ Lehre der zwélf Apostel 


| in prose and verse. 


an die Volker,’ Deutsch herausgegeben und in Kiirze erklart von | 


Gustav Volkmar. 


Leipzig and Zurich : 1885), which has reached | 


a second edition inside of amonth. The author intends it for gen- | 


eral readers, thinks it should be in every Bible reader’s hands, in 
fact calls it a supplementum novi Testamenti. Along with a careful 
translation of the Greek text there are short resumés and compar- 
isons of parallel passages in the New Testament. Appended to 
the translation there is a historical account, which, for no very lu- 


minous reason, fixes the date of the book at the time of the Bar- | 


Kochba rebellion, about 147. That it is to be placed in the second 


century seems likely from the fact that it is quoted by Clement of | 


Alexandria who lived near the century’s close. 
it likely that the ‘“‘ Teaching ” was deliberately suppressed by the 
bishops and magnates of the third century,—a statement which 
might well be extended to almost ali the ante-Nicene literature. 

Both the Antiquarian and the Historian will hail with pleas- 
ure “‘ Old Times; a Picture of Social Life at the end of the Figh- 
teenth Century,’—(by John Ashton. London: John C. Nimmo. 
1885.) Noe the least important are the illustrations, and from 
them as well as from newspaper items, snatches of Parliamentary 
speeches, advertisements an 
lively idea of the dress, the private and public manners, the 


Theauthor thinks | 


| all, to make the subject interesting. 


numberless other sources, we get a | 


amusements and the morals (or want of them) of the people of | 


England at that great period of break-up, the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


| great deal better than its execution. 
Somewhere near a quotation from Burke we are | 


regaled with the delightful information that what corresponds to | 


the modern “ masher ”’ was in the times of our great-grandfathers 
called a “‘jessamy.”” That umbrellas though introduced as early 
as 1778, were in 1790 considered effeminate, a man who carried one 
being called a “ Rain Beau.” In 1788 the ‘ best’ people when 
dining sat on hard wooden benches, had no napkins, and not even 
an approach to table ornamentation, while they serenely drank 
gravy out-of the plate. High-born ladies were regular gamesters, 
the theatre was fashionable, opera and the ballet had come in (in 
spite of the speeches of the Bishops in the House of Lords), while 
female malefactors were still whipped through the streets, and lu- 


natics.were chained to the wall half-clad, with damp straw for a | 


bed, and the rod or worse their only medicine. 
No VI., in the series of ‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” is 
entitled “Egypt and Syria. Their Physical Features in Relation 


to Bible History,” and it might have been made a useful book if | 


Sir J. W. Dawson had been as accurate in his Biblical as he is in 


geological knowledge. The scientific work is entirely reliable, be- | ; 
; “1 | have issued. 


ing founded upon either personal observation or that of competent 
persons, but in applying it the author does not rise above the pop- 
ular indefinite notions on the subject, and to this extent is his real- 
ly good account of the formation of the Nile valley and its sur- 
roundings marred. 

““ Five-Minute Declamations ” and “ Five-Minute Recitations ”’ 
are two little books prepared for the’use of schools by Walter K. 
Forbes, which will no doubt prove useful to many, although the 
ground has been better covered by other compilers. Mr. Forbes 
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of which narrate their various adventures, at home and abroad, 
The tone of the book is agreeably humorous, 
and particulars of the authorship of “The Triangular Society ” 
would command attention. 


“Our Father in Heaven ” is one of the popular “ centre-table 
books,” of which Messrs. Lee & Shepard have published a num- 
ber. In this instance the Lord’s Prayer has been amplified by a 
series of sonnets by William C. Richards, and each phrase of the 
Prayer has been illustrated by a full-page engraving. The artists 


| concerned in the work are Edmund H. Garrett, Miss E. 8. Tucker, 


Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd, Miss Jessie McDermott and Miss 
Helen Oakford. The drawings, fourteen in number, are of vary- 
ing merit, the best of them being “ Our Father which Art in 
Heaven,” by Miss Tucker, and “‘ Amen ”’ by Mrs. Shepherd. 


Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have published a number of use- 
ful school histories, and their ‘‘ Primary History of the United 
States,” just issued, we should think would prove as practicable 
an aid to educators as any of its predecessors. It is especially de- 
signed for intermediate classes, and the object has been, first of 
Events are narrated in sim- 
ple, graphic style, tedious detail is ignored, and plentiful and good 
illustrations make the hard road easy. 


In “ Leaves from a Baby’s Journal,” Dr. T. S. Verdi, an au- 
thority, we believe, on the diseases and treatment of children, has 
worked out a decidedly good and bright idea. The idea, in fact, isa 
The baby’s story is told by 
the baby himself, and impressions of life dating from that first 
strange shock from a rush of cold air and the accompanying sense 
of suffocation, are given as they may be supposed to affect the 
diarist. Dr. Verdi manages to get in his rubs upon doctors of other 
“‘ schools” and persuasions, yet the little book is not distinctly sa- 
tirical. Rather, as a whole, it is humorous and kindly, and moth- 
ers especially will enjoy its many sly hits at prejudice and conven- 
tion. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 

Miss Ellen E. Kinyon’s story, “ A Lucky Waif” (Fowler & 
Wells Co.), is an interesting and wholesome narrative of home and 
school life, designed to show the responsibilities of parents and 
teachers in the training of youth. The leading characters are 
meant to be types of classes, and they are differentiated with con- 
siderable skill and force. It is a.book whose influence is all for 
good. 


We have puzzled a good deal over Mr. George M. Baker’s 
‘“* Original Plays,” or “‘ Globe Drama,” according to the double title 
given them in the handsome volume which Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
They are at once so immature and so curiously in- 
genuous as to lead to the supposition that they might be the work 
of a youth and intended for school platform exploitings,—but from 
another view they are seen to be very coarse and vulgar, and not 
only unfit for the object just suggested, but showing a knowledge 


| or assumption of knowledge of the seamy side of life that isneither 
| attractive in itself nor likely to inspire respect for its exponent. 
| These “ Original Plays” make dolefully poor reading, and we are 


| morally sure they could not be acted with any effect. 
: ‘ . . ; | of their being—that is to say in good print and on calendered pa- 
as an editor has some singular ideas. Out of the 100 declamations | ~ 9 ~ I : 


in the first-named book, twenty-five are from the speeches of Dan- | 


iel Webster, and eight or ten others have for their subject the elo- 
quence of the Massachusetts orator. In the Recitations the editor 


has taken the rather remarkable liberty of printing well-known | 
oems like the ‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade ”’ and Boker’s “Black | 
egiment”’ as prose !—the excuse being the economizing of space. | 


Some fifty lines in all may have been saved by the process, while 
the effect of everything so edited has been ruined. 
ard.) 


Mr. Henry Abbey is an American poet who deserves to be 


is, that while his books have been printed, they have in no proper 
sense been published. A new edition, a copy of which is before 
us, is privately printed for the author at Kingston, New York. 
The machinery of an established and well organized business 


(Lee & Shep- | ig" ‘ " ” —_— : H 
Lee & Shep- | his “ Captive of Love,” (Lee & Shepard), will enhance his reputa- 


house seems indispensable to the fullest publicity of such books. | 


There is a great deal in these poems, it strikes us, to ensure popu- 
larity of a definite, if not very wide kind, if they had a fair chance 
of reaching the public eye. Mr. Abbey is not a sentimentalist ; he 
is a poet of the Browning and Matthew Arnold order, intellectual, 
thoughtful, and very earnest. His verses are not merely the die- 
away’s of lovers, but studies of many phases of history and hu- 
man emotion. The variety of this true poetical observer is very 


striking, and quite puts to shame the poets of a single note. 

A clever literary venture, evidently the work of several pens, 
partly fictitious, but clearly also in good measure drawn from de- 
tails of modern home life, comes from Portland, Me., (Hoyt, Fogg 
& Dunham). 


It is called the “ Triangular Society,” the members 


‘ 


The reason 





per, things which cost money—must therefore remain a mystery. 

Readers of Mr. A. B. Mitford’s “ Tales of Old Japan,” and of 
Mr. Edward Greey’s “ Loyal Ronins,” will welcome a new book 
from Japanese sources, by the latter writer. Mr. Mitford also 
published a version of the historical story of the faithful Ronins 
in his ‘‘ Tales,” and his book had altogether much more scope and 
value than that of Mr. Greey. But the latter writer is a man of 
culture who has made a special study of Japanese literature, and 
that direction. isa 


tion as a worker in ‘* The Captive of Love” 


y [ | free rendering of a famous piece of Japanese fiction by Bakin, one 
better known than he is. One reason of his obscurity undoubtedly | 2 / 


of the most celebrated writers the country has produced. As 
literature it is naught, according to Western ideas, but it is inter- 
esting as a picture of morals and manners under various conditions 
of semi-civilization. Bakin’s notes to his chapters, which seem to 
have been translated literally by Mr. Greey, are among the most 
diverting things in the book, and the fac-simile illustrations, from 
drawings by native artists, have an odd charm. 


ART NOTES. 
HE J. B. Lippincott Co. issue a handsome “ Golden Treasury 
Calendar,” for 1886, consisting of a package of leaflets, one 
for each day in the year, and each bearing an appropriate motto. 


| These have been chosen from numerous authors, and the selec- 


tions have been made with judgment and good taste. The design 
upon the Calendar, however, is its main feature; the artist, Mr. 
Will H. Low, has drawn a seated sybillic figure, her purple robe 
embroidered with the signs of the Zodiac, and the little poetic cal- 
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endar being affixed to a scroll which she supports with her hands. 
The design is strong, and the coloring rich. 

The sales of pictures by Mr. J. G. Craig, who had charge of 
the business at the recent exhibition at the Academy, (Philadel- 
phia), showed an improvement over last year. His return shows 
that thirteen oil paintings, two water colors, and ten etchings 
were sold. Among the oils were W. T. Richards’s “‘ Old Ocean’s 
Gray and Melancholy Waste,” catalogued at $2,250; ‘“ The Three 
Mothers,” by Ida Waugh, $600; “ L’Amour Désarmé,” Nina G. 
Batcheler, $800; ‘‘ Evening,” Thomas B. Craig, $1,200; “ In the 
Month of October,’ E. H. Blashtield, $500; ‘“ Youth,’ Geo. C. 
Lambdin, $300; “Sahara,” N. H. Trotter, $240; “The Setter,” 
Herman Simon, $200. The two water-colors were by Mr. J. Fran- 
cis Murphy, and four of the etchings were from the needle of Miss 
E. L. Peirce, a fifth, ‘‘ Christ and the Doctors,” catalogued at $30, 
being by Elaine A. Worrall. The total amounted to $6,600. 

The Boston Art Club announces its 33rd Annual Exhibition to 
open January 15th. The Club has voted to appropriate one thou- 
sand dollars, which may be used under the authority of the Board 
of Management, for the purchase of one or more paintings. Con- 
tributions must be received by January 7th, to secure their admis- 
sion. 

Circulars have been issued this week for the Nineteenth An- 
nual Exhibition of the American Water Color Society, to be held 
in New York during the month of February next. Works will be 
received onthe 11th, 12th and 13th of January, and communica- 
tions may be addressed to Henry Farrer, Secretary, New York. 


institution to the public on Sundays. Heretofore the trustees have 


held that they had not the means to defray the expense of keeping | 
the galleries open on Sunday, but, as the income of $100,000 | 


will more than cover the additional cost, there seems to be a 
reasonable probability that the question may now be affirmatively 
answered. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s last act, before returning to his home on the 
day of his death, was to give a final sitting to the sculptor, Mr. J. 
Q. A. Ward, for a life-size bust. This bust is nearly finished, the 
likeness having been fully perfected, and declared satisfactory by 
Mr. Vanderbilt and his family. It will be cast in bronze for the 


new College of Physicians and Surgeons, which Mr. Vanderbilt | 


endowed, and a replica will be made in marble. 


The Magazine of Art, for January, opens the new year with 
avery handsome number. The frontispiece, in colors, is a re- 
production of a picture, “Cranes,” in the British Museum, painted 
about 1830 by Mori Ippo, a Chinese painter. The other illus- 
trations include several that are notable: “A Polish Village: 
November,” Franz Lenbach’s portraits of Bismarck and Pope 
Leo XIII; and ‘‘Summer,” a female figure, of unusual delicacy 
and grace, from the picture by Sichel. Among the letter-press 
there is a particularly interesting article on “Beds and Bed- 
rooms,” a study in archeology and social science, by J. Hunger- 
ford Pollen. 

Mr. Keehler, in his “Monthly Record of American Art,”’ 
speaks lightly of the pictures at the exhibition of the American 


Art Association, (alluded to briefly in last week’s issue by THE | 


AMERICAN), as being “about as uninteresting as any ever held in 
New York.” He compliments, however, those which formed the 
chief attractions,—mainly from the Paris Salon,—and it is proper 
to note that of the five in this list, three are by Philadelphia 
artists—Stephen Parrish, Clifford P. Grayson, and Alexander 
Harrison. 

The Western exhibitions were not very successful, so far as 
sales are concerned. In Chicago only 36 works, valued at $14,055, 
were sold, although the exhibition, in the opinion of judges, con- 
tained a larger number of salable pictures than any of its pre- 
decessors. From Louisville 12 works are reported sold, valued at 
$2,360. 
10 oil-paintings, 7 water-colors and 16 etchings. 
far as we can learn, no sales were made. 

According to the statistics officially published by the Treasury 
Department, there were imported into the United States, during 
the year ending June 30, 1885, paintings, statuary, etc., the work 


At St. Louis, so 


of American artists, valued at $372,021, and paintings and statuary | ; 
| the back courses of ordinary walls the bricks are saturated with 


by foreign artists valued at $1,383,697. The figures ending for 
June 30, 1884, were respectively, $361,403 and $830,801. The 
value of engravings, etchings, ete., imported, cannot be ascertained, 
as they are included, with books, etc., under the general heading 
of printed matter. ‘The paintings and statuary by American artists 
exported during the year ending June 30, 1884, were valued at 
$227,145, and during the year previous at $176,389. During the 
same periods there were exported, that is to say, returned. to 








| be drawn up as the tower progresses in height. 





At the Milwaukee Exposition the sales foot up $3,483, for | 





Europe, foreign works of art valued respectively at $83,171 (for 
1885), and $154,957 (for 1884.) 

An alleged original Raphael, confiscated for non-payment of 
duty by the Custom House in Chicago, has been pronounced genuine 
by the commission of experts called by the United States officials 
to ~ upon it. Asthere was but one artist among these experts, 
and he asculptor, their judgment will accepted with allow- 
ance. The whole field of Raphael’s work has been so exhaustively 
searched again and again that the discovery of a new production 
can hardly be regarded as within the range of probability. 


Some uneasiness was occasioned in artistic circles by the delay 
of the Pennsylvania Academy Directors in selecting the pictures 
for the Temple Fund from the recent 56th annual exhibition. The 
prescribed requirement is that the Temple purchases shall be 
made during the first week of the exhibition, giving the favored 
artists whatever advantage may be desired from the distinguish- 
ing sales labels attached to their works, but on this occasion no se- 
lections were made until the close of the exhibition. The pic- 
tures finally chosen are the large landscape with figures, by Thom- 
as B. Craig, entitled “ Evening,” generally regarded as the most 
important work this artist has yet produced, price $1200; Edwin 
H. Blashfield’s figure, subject, ‘In the Month of October,’’ price, 
$500; Charles F. Pierce’s landscape with cattle, entitled, ‘‘ A For- 
est Road,” one of the most beautiful of the smaller pictures in the 


| galleries, price, $175; and Nina G. Batcheler’s decorative panel 


“ L’Amour Désarmé,” price, $800. These pictures will be adde 
to the Temple collection, and will remain permanently in the 


| Academy. 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s bequest of $100,000 to the Metropolitan | 
Museum of Art has again raised the question as to opening that | 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


A T a recent meeting of the Public Buildings Commission, Prof. 
George F. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania, sub- 





| mitted his plan for the more perfect protection of the new City 


Hall from lightning during its construction. As the main tower 
has now attained a height considerably greater than*the lightning 
rods on the pavilion flagstaffs, it is entirely unprotected, and a 
committee appointed for the purpose by the Commission’ invited 
Prof. Barker to make an inspection of the building and report his 
conclusions. He recommends that one or more copper wire 
ropes be run through the tubes left for that purpose in the marble- 
work, and branches from them attached to the most prominent 
pieces of ironwork on the engine and hoisting apparatus at the 
top of the scaffolding, while the bottom end of the rope is coiled 
up in the well at the base of the tower, thus giving large ground 
connection, and at the same time allowing more of the rope to 
Prof. Barker 
thinks the lightning rods on the centre pavilions high enough to 
protect the lower part of the building, but recommends pointin 

them with malleable nickel. He would have a thorough an 

detailed experimentation on the electrical peculiarities of the 


| building made, before deciding on the permanent system of light- 


ning protection to be introduced on its completion. 

When the obelisk at New York was recently being prepared 
for the process of coating with parafline as a protection from the 
weather, all the loose pieces and scales were broken off with a 
sharp tool, and the amount of stone thus removed weighed near- 
ly eight hundred pounds. Mr. Arnold Hague, of Washington, 
D. C., who examined it at the time, says that the deterioration of 
the surface was due rather to disintegration than decomposition, 
and lays the blame on the extreme variations of heat and cold in 
our climate, The stone showed no chemical change which could 
have occasioned its flaking off at the surface, but it had evidently 
been thoroughly penetrated by water in some places, and this on 
freezing had of course cracked and seamed the surface. The 
south and west faces, which were exposed to the sun’s rays and 
hence to the greatest variations of temperature, suffered most. 
Mr. Hague says the obelisk has probably suffered more in its five 
years stay in New York than in the 3400 years of its Egyptian life. 

Before a recent meeting of the Illinois Association of Archi- 
tects, Mr. J. C. Anderson read a paper on the cause and cure of 
the white efflorescence or frost which often appears upon brick 
walls. The principal component of this frost is sulphate of mag- 
nesia, which results from the presence of the sulphur which the 
bricks absorb in firmg, and the magnesia which is usually found 
in considerable quantities in the lime of the mortar. In laying 


water, and in the process of drying out, the water carries the 
sulphate of magnesia through the facing bricks to the outside 
where it subsequently crystallizes. As preventive measures Mr. 
Anderson recommends the use of less water in bricklaying, of 
purer lime for the mortar, and finally the isolation of the front 
series of bricks from the more porous ones behind by some ma- 
terial impervious to water. 
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A curious instance of the effect of weather changes on wood- 
work is given by a writer in Symons’s Meteorological Journal. The 
object of this was a weather-cock which was mounted on a long 
wooden pole. When the writer examined the four arms bearing 
the letters indicating the directions he found it nearly forty-five 
degrees wrong, and on looking closer he found that this was due 
to the warping of the wood of the staff. From top to bottom the 
pole was marked with innumerable small weather-cracks, run- 
ning parallel to each other, and around the pole in a slow spiral. 
It was evidently the twisting of the pole by these that had had 
such a disastrous effect on the veracity of the vane. 

From an extended examination of statistics, M. Jacques 
Bertillon, in a paper published in the Revue Scientifique for 
October, 1885, has prepared a height map of France, a reproduc- 
tion of which is given in the current number of Science. This 
shows that a line running diagonally across the country from 
northwest to southeast would divide it into two quite sharply 
defined districts, in the northern one of which the average height 
of the population is 66} inches, in the southern but 64 inches. 
The map, by a system of graded shading, shows this quite strik- 
ingly. M. Bertillon ascribes this difference to the fact of the peo- 
ple of these two districts being descended from substantially dis- 
tinct races, the aboriginal Celts and Cymri, who have maintained 
their racial characteristics in a measure despite perfect freedom of 
mixing and intermarrying. 

The reconstruction of London was the subject of a paper read 
lately before the Royal Institute of British Architects. The wri- 
ter did not stint his criticism of recent architectural efforts in 
and about the city, and lamented the loss of many golden oppor- 
tunities within his recollection for the improvement of the monar- 
chical capital. In the case of a few examples of official stupidity 
which he cited he expressed the hope that they were not yet ir- 
revocable or without possibility of remedy. Among these the 
speaker mentioned the intended site for the new public offices. 
Allusion was also made to the need of regulations restricting the 
altitude of buildings in | pnpiupun to the width of the street upon 
which they are designed to be erected. 

In a paper read before the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association at Washington, Dr. E. M. 
Hunt, M. D., read a paper on Sanitary and Statistical Nomencla- 
ture, in which he advocated a simplification of the scientific terms 
used in those branches of science. The nomenclature of disease, 
he thinks, is very imperfect, and as a result there was a vast 
amount of discussion as to etiology, which would not be if all wri- 
ters used the same terms with the same meaning. The terms 
“contagion ” and “infection” were also referred to as being used 
in different senses by various writers,—some by contagions mean- 
ing those diseases which are communicated directly by contact; 
by infections, those communicated indirectly through media. 

ebster and other lexicographers use the terms synonymously. 
Dr. Hunt thinks bothterms should be discarded, and the word 
“communicable” substituted. ‘“ Epidemic,” as applied to those 
diseases which affect large bodies of‘the people, as nations; ‘ en- 
demic,” those which affect localities; and “ sporadic,” which oc- 
cur isolated,—are used with various meanings. The term “ spor- 
adic ” should be abandoned. In concluding, he thought the num- 
ber of terms now used in the nomenclature of disease could with 
great advantage to science be reduced at least one-half. 

An exploration, to cover a period of five years, is being or- 
ganized by Yadrintseff, under the auspices of the Russian geo- 
graphical society. Its purpose is the investigation of the ethnolo- 
gy and social economy of Siberia. The party will consist of young 
men, who will be distributed over different parts of that immense 
region for pirp)323 of study. R»sidents of Siberia have already 
manifested a laudable interest in such investigations: and besides 
museums at Irkutsk, Omsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk, M. Martianoff, 
at Menusink, in the Yenisei government, has already gathered a 
collection of more than six thousand archeological and ethnologi- 
cal specimens. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

E are not surprised to learn that Mr. M. M. Ballou’s recent interesting 

book on Cuba, “ Due South,” is sharing the attention which Spanish 

and Cuban affairs excite. It is avery useful contribution to a right under- 
standing of them. 

Bizarre bindings seem to be the order of the present holiday season. 

Among the most notable of these is Hopkinson Smith’s “Old Lines in New 

Black and White,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The cover of this 


book is of cloth, the title being printed on an inlaid panel of white paper. 
The book is fastened by wide ribbons of mouse colored silk, which are at- 
tached to the cover by a large red seal, which, by the way, is from an an- 
tique stone in Mr. Smith’s possession. 

Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce the issue of a unique 
collection of verse, under the title of “The Humbler Poets,” 


From the 





mass of ephemeral poetry that has appeared in newspapers aud periodicals 
during the past fifteen years, the editor, Mr. Slason Thompson, has sought 
to rescue the meritorious waifs which have not found an abiding place in 
collected works. The editor has endeavored to make this collection supple- 
mental to all other poetic anthologies, while garnering from the flotsam and 
jetsam of the metrical tide many a neglected fragment. The work makes 
an 8vo volume of some 450 pages, and some fine printing is promised in it. 

Mr. B. F. Stevens, will shortly address himself to Congress in behalf of 
an enormous labor which he has undertaken for the preservation and con- 
centration of historical documents scattered among the archives, public 
and private, of England, France, Holland, and Spain. These (mostly un- 
published) manuscripts relate to America, or our portion of it, during the 
period 1772-84, and are of inestimable value for the student of the Revolu- 
tion in its military and diplomatic aspects. Mr. Stevens has, in many years, 
succeeded in indexing some 80,000 of them, and his plan “comprises the 
collection and comparison of all duplicates and variations of these documents 
wherever they exist, the recording ofall! points of difference, the cataloguing 
of all, and the copying of all principal and distinct documents that have 
not been published, and the variations from those that have.” 


Mr. W. H. Mafllock’s forthcoming novel is to have the title, “The Old 
Order Changes.""—-—To the many valuable features of Webster’s Unabridged 
has been added a pronouncing gazetteer of the world, containing 25,000 titles. 
-——Literary Life has been removed from Chicago to New York. 

The book trade journals have increased in fulness and richness yearly, 
until they have now attained the proportions of magazines, and rank among 
the “books to keep.” Book-Buyer and others noticed by us recently have 
been admirably complete and very costly publications, and it is the simple 
fact that one can gather a better idea of the year’s publishing work from 
these sources than in any other summary way. The holiday issue of The 
American Bookseller, which has just reached us, is one of the best of these 
special numbers, perhaps the very best. Splendidly printed and adorned with 
specimen pictures from all the best current illu&trated books, it is a real 
marvel of completeness and elaborate care. 

Mr. Robert Laird Collier will publish an account of his sojourn in Eng- 
land, under the title of “‘ English Home Life,” with some record of manners 
and customs of the country.——Mr. P.G. Hamerton proposes to write for 
the Portfolio a series of papers on “ Imaginative Landscape Painting,” dis- 
cussing the works of Titians, Rubens, Turner, and other masters.——The 
second volume of General Graht’s memoirs willappear in March, and will 
contain over 6)0 pages, 39 maps, and a fac-simile of the original document cf 
Lee’s surrender. An index of the complete work will accompany this vol- 
ume.——General Logan’s book, “ The Great Conspiracy,’’ will be published 
by subscription, by Messrs. A. R. Hart & Co., New York, in the Spring. 

President Cleveland #!ludes as follows to the important question of in- 
ternational copyright in his Message to Congress; An international copy- 
right conference was held at Berne iu September, on the invitation of the 
Swiss Government. The envoy of the United States attended as a delegate 
but refrained from committing this Government to the results, even by sign- 
ing the recommendatory protocol adopted. The interesting and important 
subject of international copyright has becn before you for several years. 
Action is certainly desirable to effect the object in view. And while there 
may be question as to the relative advantage of treating it by legislation or 
by specific treaty, the matured views of the Berne Conference cannot fail to 
aid your consideration of the subject.” 

Theodore Roosevelt has for some time past been at work on a “‘ History 
of the War with Mexico,” to be published in three volumes, by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.——The veteran abolitionist, Parker Pillsbury, is fighting his 
battles over again bibliographically. Not long ago he reprinted a famous 
effective tractate (1840), “ The American Churches the Bulwarks of American 
Slavery,” by James G. Birney; and he has now reprinted one of his own, 
“The Church as It Is; or, the Forlorn Hope of Slavery,” (1846-47.—— Miss 
Christina Rossetti has written a collection of prose and verse which is to be 
published by Roberts Brothers, with the title “Time Fiies: a Reading Di- 
ary.” Some of the poems in this new volume are thought to be among Miss 
Rossetti’s finest productions. 

Mrs. Garfield has recently denied the report printed in the newspapers 
that she was preparing a biography of her husband, but says that ever since 
his death she has been collecting the material for such a work. It is not 
improbable that a biography will appear before very long, written with Mrs. 
Garfield’s authority, and for which she will supply many letters and impor- 
tant documents. Colonel Rockwell, it is understood, will be the editor of the 
work. 

The “Canterbury Pilgrimage” of Juseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
is in its 12th thousand in London.——Ticknor & Co. have about ready “ The 
Life and Genius of Goethe,” containing the fifteen lectures that were read 
on the subject of Goethe at the Concord School of Philosophy, last summer. 
Stepniak’s new book will be entitled “ Ths Russian Storm Cioud,”’ and 
will contain chapters on the Russian army, Foland, European Socialism, and 
Dynamitards. The large-paper edition of Mr. Stedman’s “ Poets of Amer- 
ica,” and of Dr. Holmes’ “ Last Leaf” are exhausted ,and no more can be had 
at any price. 

The pseudonym of “Sidney Luska,” which appears on the title-page of 
“As it Was Written,” stands for Mr. Henry Harland. Mr. Harland is said 
to be a clerk in the Surrogate Court, New York. He is not a Jew, as it has 
been surmised, though he has given the subject of the social and commer- 
cial position of the Jews much study. His appearance as a writer he largely 
owes to Mr. E. C. Stedman, who has been his constant friend and backer, who 
revised his manuscript, and who secured him a publisher. 

The second part of Rappoport’s Hebrew letters to Luzzatto has appeared, 
edited by Eisig Graber (Przemysl: 1885.) If after the conclusion of this pub- 
lication Mr. Grabershould publish a comprehensive index to this as well as to 
the former series of letters, their value and usefulness would be consider- 
ably enhanced. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. (London), have recently published a“ Dic- 
tiouary of Islam,” by Thomas Patrick Hughes, The work is not biographi- 
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cal in its nature, but deals mainly with rites, ceremonies, customs, and the 
technical and theological terms of the Mohammedan religion. 

The Christmas catalogue of Gustav Fock (Leipzig) is a beautifully il- 
lustrated as well as useful publication, giving a carefully indexed assort- 
ment of the newest books for general readers. 

“ Evolution and Religion ; From the Standpoint of one who believes in 
Both,” the lecture by Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, which was recently de- 
livered in the Philadelphia Academy of Music, will shortly be published in 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

T is announced that by a recent sale The Current, of Chicago, has become 
the property of Mr. George W. Wiggs, of that city, and that its manage- 
ment will be intrusted to Mr. Alva E. Davis, a publisher of experience. The 
editorial direction will remain in the hands of Gustavus C. Matthews, form- 
erly of the Louisville Courier-Journal and the Indianapolis News (who has 
been an associate editor from the founding of the paper in 1883), and of John 
McGovern, late of the Chicago Tribune, who assumed the duties of an asso- 

ciate editor of The Current in July, 1884. 


The January Atlantic will contain, among other attractions, a story by 


the editor, Mr. Aldrich, entitled “ Two Bites at a Cherry,” and the initial 
chapter of Miss Murfree’s serial, “‘ In the Clouds.” 

“4 Winter in Devonshire ” is the subject of the opening paper in the 
January Harper's, written by Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, and illustrated by C. 8. 
Reinhart, Alfred Parsons, and others. Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, recently the 
Minister of the United States to Persia, and always a capital magazinist, has 
a nicely illustrated paper in the same number entitled “‘ Russian Domestic 
and Court Customs.” 

A new story by Joel Chandler Harris (“‘ Uncle Remus ’”’) will be one of 
the striking features of the January Century. It is entitled “ Trouble on 
Lost Mountain,” and is accompanied by two pictures by young Kemble, who 
illustrated Mark Twain’s “ Huckleberry Finn.” 

In a recent number of the Transactions of the Royal Prussian Academy 
of Science, there is a paper by August Dillmann, the celebrated Ethiopic and 
Biblical scholar, on Pithom, substantially accepting the recent identification 
of M. Naville. 

Miss Mary Anderson will contribute to an early number of Lippincott's 
Magazine a paper of reminiscences of her recent trip to England, giving her 
impressions of London audiences and of London society. 

A notable article in the January Lippincott will consist of a series of 
eriticisms by George Eliot upon Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, Kingsley, 
Browning, and others of her noted contemporaries, resuscitated from the 
pages of the Westminster Review. 
in any edition of her miscellaneous works. 

The lovers of Frank R. Stockton’s unique stories will be glad to learn 
that he will make frequent appearances in early numbers of The Century. 


| 
| 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING; OR, THE MOTIVES AND METHODS OF 
Goop ScHOOL-KEEPING. By David P. Page, A. M. New Edition, edited 
and enlarged by W.H. Payne. Pp. 422. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

EPITOME OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. [An Abstract of Lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.} By Louis A. Duhring, M. D. Reported by 
Henry Wile, M.D. Pp. 130. 0.60. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

ENCHIRIDION OF CriTicisM. The Best Criticisms on the Best Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century. Edited by William Shepard. Pp. 278, $1.50. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A BUNDLE OF SONNETS, AND OTHER PoreMs. By Henry Hartshorne. 
221. $——. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Pp. 


| THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION AND THE QUESTION OF WAGES. By J. Schoen- 








These criticisms have not been included | 


hof. Pp. 156. 1.00. New York: G.P.Putnam’sSons. (Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
ForLep. By a Lawyer. A Story of Chicago. 
Charles H. Kerr. 


Pp. 337. 1.25. Chicago: 





DRIFT. 
—London Life says that Mile. Weber, who has just made her debut on 
the stage at the Odeon, promises to be a second Rachel. All the critics 


speak highly of her talents. Her father was a sergeant-major in the Na- 
tional Guard during the Franco-German war. He got mixed up in the Com- 


| mittee and was shot by the Versailles troops on the Place de la Bastile. 


Her mother got her living by making funeral crowns. Mlle. Weber, who 
carried off all the first prizes at school, was intended for a governess, but on 
reading Corneille she resolved to become an actress. 

The trustees of Tuft’s college have voted not to admit women to that 
institution. The subject has been under consideration by a committee for a 
year, which was divided on the question. President Capen presented the 


| report of the majority, who opposed the change; Mr. W. L. Warner, of the 


Springfield Republican, which is a constant agitator for female suffrage, 
presented the report in favor of admitting the girls. The trustees voted by 
12 to 2 to keep the bars up where they now are. They did not try the Yale 
compromise of taking a female student, but keeping her name out of the 
catalogue, which is said to have been done this year in the law department. 


—When Mr. Gowen was installed in the presidency [of the Reading Rail- 
road] Mr. Charles E. Smith, his predecessor, turned over to him a property 
with a capital stock of $59,000,000, upon which the funded debt was less 
than $8,000,000—a property which, under plain, sensible management, not 
brilliant nor oratorical, was earning more than 10 per cent. upon its capital, 
and paying 10 per cent. regularly to its shareholders. In 1880 that splendid 
property fell from Mr. Gowen’s hands, loaded with funded and floating debts 
of the Reading Railroad and Coal and Iron Companies amounting to $110,- 
000,000—debts carrying such enormous interest and other annval obliga- 


| tions Gees for the year 1880) that the annual net earnings of the com- 


| pany ( 


In January will be given a complete short story entitled, “ The Cloverfields | 


Carriage,” a story of life in “ Old Virginia,” andin February a novelette will 
be begun, with the characteristic title of “‘ A Borrowed Month.” 
W. J. Linton, the English engraver and writer, now in this country, 


in America. ‘ 
on that group of “‘ European Republicans” who are the subject of an article 
by Mr. Linton in the forthcoming Century. The illustrations are all en- 


5,500,000) could meet only a fraction of the annual charges—wiping 
out any dividends to shareholders, leaving them with a great and growing 
anuual deficit—bankrupt in the hands of receivers! These are the figures 


| and facts for 1869 and 1880, the initial and finishing termini of Mr. Guwen’s 

| “wild train” of financiering over a run of eleven years.—Philadelphia Led- 
er, 12th. 

was authorized and deputed by Mazzini to be the exponent of his principles | om 


Probably no one living is better able to write authoritatively | 


—Mr. Gowen is not a business man. He is a theorist. He never sub- 
mitted a practical proposition touching railroad management in all his life. 


| His addresses on the subject resemble chapters in the Travels of Gulliver. 


graved by the author himself, and include a full-page portrait of his friend | 


Mazzini. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR. By Henry M. Field, 
D.D. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

WoNDERS OF EUROPEAN ART. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

WoNDERFUL Escapes. (‘‘ Wonders of Man and Nature” Series.) 
ard Whiteing. Pp. 308. 
(Philadelphia: ,J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Tue Sun. (“Wonders of Science” Series.) 
Guillemin, by A. D. Phipson. Pp. 297. $1.00. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Co.) 

Tue WoMEN Frienps oF Jesus. By Henry C. McCook, D.D. Pp. 466. 
$2.00. New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Tue DawninG. A Novel. Pp. 382. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Lucky Warr: A Story ror MotHers. By Ellen E. Kenyon. 
$1.00. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

STRAY LEAVES FROM A BABY’s JOURNAL. 
139. $0.30. New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Five MINUTE RECITATIONS. 
Pp. 199. $0.50. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
pincott Co.) 

THE TRIANGULAR SOCIETY. 
Pp. 381. Portland, Me.: Hoyt, Fogg & Dunham. 

Tue Porms or Henry ABBEY. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Kingston, N. Y.: Henry Abbey. 

A Primary History oF THEUNITEDSTATES. Pp. 226. $0.60. New York: 
A. S, Barnes & Co. 


By Louis Viardot. Pp. 335. $1.00. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
By Rich- 


$1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Pp. 256. 


His visits to the money centres of Europe and his dispatches thence for use 
on this side have done him no credit. The bitter and persistent fight made 


| by him and a few others of the management against any rehabilitation of 
| the enterprise by new men cannot have escaped the observation of this pub- 


lic. And it has certainly led many to believe that somewhere in the modern 
history of Reading there is something that will not bear too much uncover- 


| ing. Hence the vigorous resistance made to putting the affairs of the com- 


Pp. 228. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, (Philadel- 


New | 


pany into experienced hands.— Philadelphia North American, 15th. 

—The Chicago Journal says: The efficiency and benefits of the State Rail- 
road Commissioner system is illustrated by the example of Iowa. The cap- 
ital stock of the railroads lying altogether within that State amounts to 


| $134,000,000. Of this total amount but $9,000,000 is held by the people of the 


$1.00. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. | 


State. 
value, of the stocks. 


These figures, of course, represent the face value, and not the market 
With the stock of the Iowa railroads owned out of the 


F the F Sp ae a State in the proportion of $125,000,000 to $9,000,000, or with fourteen- 
rom the French o ée 


fifteenths of the whole under alien ownership, and but one-fifteenth under 


| domestic ownership, it might have been expected that all the bad methods 
| of foreign landlordista, including oppression, extortion and methods like 


those of rack-rent would have been practiced. The report of the Iowa Rail- 
road Commissioners shows, however, that this is not the case, the railroad 


| companies, operated under the direction of alien owners, having manifested 


| that utmost obedience to State laws. 


The Iowa Railroad Commissioners 


| possess limited powers. They are enabled to only recommend a redress of 


Pp. 300 | grievances, and rules to popularize railroad management. 


In no single in- 
stance has their recommendation been disregarded by a railroad company. 
The complaints against the companies are but few in consequence of this 


| system of obedience to State regulations which they have adopted, and all 


By Tullio S. Verdi, M.D. Pp. | 
(Philadelphia: | 


Selected and adapted by Walter K. Forbes. | 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- | 


complaints are easily adjusted. 

—Boston Herald: Certain Democrats, regular and amateurs, finding that 
they cannot securea “ clean sweep,” profess that they will be content with a 
fair division of the offices. Four of the chief federal officers in Boston—the 
collectors of customs and internal revenue, are now Democrats, and four are 


| Republicans—the postmaster, sub-treasurer, marshal and district attorney. 


Leaves from the Lives of a Portland Family. | 


Will the Democrats who ask for a fair division be content with this? We 


| reckon not. 


| strength wasted, and an incurable complaint often established there 





Tne LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED by a persistent mm ot the general 

y. Dr. Jayne’s 
Expectorant is an effective remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 
effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs, 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4rH Sr., PHILADELPHIA. | 


THE GIRARD 


LirE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 





President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


WGE & ¢ 


THE BEST PLACE TO BUY Li 











Dry Goops 


STORES: PONS 
: AW 
2U Hari, guts 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Darlingto n > MERCHANTS AND 


IMPORTERS. 
Runk — 
General Dry Goods for 


& Co. Ladies’ Wear. 
AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 








1126 CHESTNUT STREET 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE Best VALUE. THE LOWEsT PRICE. 








BE SU R to include in your list of 
PERIODICALS FOR 1886 
some, if not all, of the following, for they are 


the very best and are found in the homes of all 
cultured people. 


e No other journal numbers among its contributors ) 
so many brilliant thinkers and ae scholars. 
The most important changes in the thought of the 
© timesare submitted to searching criticism and review 





The monthly contributions, by eminent writers, 


s 
describing the contemporary life and thought 
of the leading nations of the world, give it an 
® unique position among other Jourvals, resent- 
ing an epitome of all that best deserves attention in the world of thought and action. 


° © The greatest exponent of radicalism in England. 
Its Editors and Contributors have ever been noted 
as leaders of progress, and have formed a school of 
® advanced thinkers, which may justly be cited as 


the most powerful factor of reform in the British Empire and eleowhese. J 
Numbers among its contributors the greatest names 


that have moulded English thought for the pasteighty 
years. While its policy admits the discussion oi all 
® questions, its conservatism is tempered with a liberal- 


ism that marks it as the INDEPENDENT REVIEW of the world. 


OO'ZIF ‘90441 HIV 
*09'S$ ‘Omi Auy “Og ys ‘uORg 


While discussing all branches of modern thought, is par- , 


* 
ticularly devoted to the consideration of the more recent 
theories in Theology and Philosophy. Its articles are 
® characterized by a keenly critical spirit, and for fulness 


of treatment and justness of criticism it stands alone, in its special field, among the 
periodicals of the world. 


comma | 





Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and 


embrace the latest disc@veries in Science, in History, 
and in fpceneneer. Much space is devoted to ecclesi- 
P ® astical history and matters connected with the Church, 


thus making the Review invaluable to the clerical student, as well as of great 
interest to the general reader. ‘ 


® e Is notable for the latitude of its theological 
views, many of the most advanced of modern 

. theories in theology having received in its pages 

their first authoritative support. A distinctive 

feature of this Review is its “INDEPENDENT SECTION,” containing articles advocating 


views at variance with those of its editors. 











“OO'E1$ ‘PAA iy = “OO"O1$ ‘4noy Auy 
00'S$ ‘20141 Auy “OG'G$ ‘Om Auy “OO0'ES ‘YORQ 





7 ° Is the leading and most popular m ine 
of Great Britain. The tone of its articles, be 
9 they fiction, incidents of travel, critical or 
may ee essays, is unexceptionable, render- 
ng it most desirable for the Home Circle. J 











All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 


e While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the inter- 
change of views oes Shakespearian scholars, and to af- 

” ford the student the fullest information relative to Shakes- 
peare’s art, life and writings, SHAKESPEARIANA is specially 


designed to extend the influence of Shakespeare as a popular educator, and to stim- | 
ulate the study of his works in our colleges and institutions of learning. 


*sBO4 40g 
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i Full Index Circulars furnished upon application. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


Engineers,and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








BRING ALONG THE BOYS. 


Nearing the holidays we put in an early 
word for a holiday present for the youngsters. 

Winter-clothes making for the boys is 
wound up now; the work-rooms have done ; 
the selling keeps on. We stayed at making 
long enough to feel sure of not being caught 
with stock short of sizes and styles during 
the season’s height. You made us do that 
much by your daily calls, Every stwe, size, 
fabric is here; more of the two latter than 
mothers will find time to look at: with prices 
as far down as we dare to sell this unusual 
quality of clothing at: for your sake we can- 
not afford to put the taint of cheapness on it, 

Wouldn't the boy have his heart's -full of 
joy if you decked him out on Christmas with 
a brand new suit for school or dress? 
Wouldn’t it be wiser than a tin whistle? 
This is your last week for thinking that way. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


~—~FORMERLY— 


} 


John Wanamaker & Co. | 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CurstNuT STREET. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 852,970 25 


Surplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 


ToraL AssETs, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 


$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, pit P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. ae 
PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


—THE— 


William Cramp & Sons 


Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Saisie feapeseneend CAN. 





TR UST COMPANIES, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and bere 3p oc -y ieee that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations aw wd. ers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
Stat Saree Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a mel 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete., 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Clayton French, 

Ww. Roteh Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Char £ Hinchman. 
Wm. 


J. Tt Any li 
Aaron Fries. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C, Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles 8. , 
‘Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 8d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRE@TORS: 

Sam’l R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, or 


WAnNTED.— —AN ACTI VE MAN OR 

Woman in every county to sell our goods. 
Salary $75. per Month and Expenses. Canvassing 
outfit and Particulars FREE. STANDARD SILVER-WARE 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 
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NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 


BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


lle cag 


By JoHN Krats. With Illustrative Designs by Will H. 

Low. A superb quarto, printed on plate paper 12 x 

16 inches, and containing Forty Reproductions in 

bl gay from Original Drawings. Hand. 

somely bound in extra cloth. $15.00. Elegantly 
bound in Japanese silk. $25.00 

Every effort has been put forth by the ee geek 24 
make this luxurious volume the finest art-book of th 
year. 

“It isa truly beautiful volume, fit to lie on a 
queen’s table, and have its leaves turned over by her 
royal hands.’’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

‘In these forty drawings there are necessarily dif- 
ferent degrees of merit; but the best ones are of a 
Me! | high order indeed and the , taken as a whole, 
could hardly be excelled, if e equalea, | by any set of 
book-illustrations ever publish But it is useless 
to cularize where there is so much that is admir- 
able,’’—New York Nation. 

‘*Mr. Low has produced a series of delicate, 
ful, and pure pictures, on which any artist an 
people may look with pride.’’— The Century. 


The Hermit. 


A Ballad. OLiver GoLpsMiTH's ‘VICAR OF WAKE- 
FIELD.”’ Illustrated with Sesrayings from 12 Full- 
page Paintings by Walter Shirlaw, and a number 
of smaller designs in the text, the whole er 
on wood by Fred. Juengling. 48 tinted 
on plate paper. Uniform oy size with the Artists’ 

Edition of noon fl 8 Elegy.’’ Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt “ne $3.00. Alligator. $3.50. Morocco, 
new style. . Tree calf, extra. $7.50. 

“Mr. Shirlaw ro his illustrations to Goldsmith's 
story follows artistically the text, and Mr. Juenglin 
has lavished on these sketches all the excellence of his 
graver. The smaller designs are delicately worked 
out, and we can hardly imagine that the skill of the 
engraver’s art could be carried further. There is a 
eae in the production of the tint which, al- 

due in a ce measure to careful printing, 
shows Rods loclvastage the nicety of Mr. Juengling’s wor 

—New York Times. 


race- 
any 


raved 


Our Young Folks’ Roman Empire 


By WM. SHEPARD. Folks’ 
Plutarch”’ and “ Josephus.’’ 8vo. llustra- 
tions. Extra cloth, gilt. $2.50 
“An admirable piece of literary and historical 

work. Itis not merely astory told for the sake of giv- 

ing amusement, but it shows the reasons of Kome’s 
fallin a way that appeals to a youth and at the same 
time leaves a moral lesson. It may be wisely used in 

connection with the ordinary uohoul studies.” — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Uniform with ‘ Youn 
with 


Young Folks’ Queries. 


A Story. By UNCLE LAWRENCE. Cabinet 4to; Fully 
Illustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ Young Folks’ Ideas ' 
and ik ae a Whys and Wherefores.” Ex- 
tra cloth, gilt 

‘*Few more Pom instructive books have been 
written than this story by ‘Uncle Lawrence.’ The 
style is attractive and bright, and the mysteries of how 
pins are made; how oe can be avoided ; how mir- 
rors are made ; of railways and locomotives; of pois- 
ons and perfumes ; of * e microscope, and hosts of 
other matters about which children ase curioms, are 
here explained in a pleasant, bes ’ way, that will 
hold the little people enchanted tis a thoroughly 
ye — _ — of the best of the year.”’—Boston 


pei and Man. 


THEIR MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND Dutiks. By the 
Rey. J. G. Wood, M. A., author of ‘‘ Homes without 
Hands,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $2.50 

‘*Mr. Wood, as a naturalist of no mean attainments, 
is qualified to throw much interesting and i light 
on the care of horsee; For army officers, farmers, in- 
deed for all whoown a horse or have to look after one, 
this book will be an excellent and scientific guide. The 
be mer ms the subjects treated is — the ob 

—e of the horse is so accurately described e 
economic feeding, care, and management of the ani- 
mal are so well stated, that the book would interest 
almost any reader. The author has combined with 

‘his own large store of imformation on the subject he 

up the mature “het Fork of mae ‘eminent experts 
on horse nygtene. "New York Herald 


*,* For sale ie all booksellers, or will be sent, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





